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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


LINES te a Son at the Univerfity are received, but are too folem# 
for the department in the Magazine to which they are addrefled. At 
the fame tithe the writer is thanked for his communication. 

Elidurus feems to have a heart capable of relifhing the refined affection - 
he celebrates ; and every friend of delicacy and virtue will join in . 
hoping accomplifhment to his “ wisu.” 

The General Ubferver, the long and valued contributor to the on 

or 


zine, claims a tribute of unfeigned gratitude, for his patronage, and 
the continuation of his favors. ol 
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#7 WITH this Number, our patrons will receive the “ View of the Convent of 
Paraclete ,"* deferibed in the laft Magazine. The difficulty of procuring paper for « 
copperplate impreffion, prevented our annexing itto that number. We have now 
engraved “ A fketch of the Ilands of MARQUESAS, in the South Pacific Ocean, with feven ad- 
jacent Ifands, lately difoovered,” and added to the territory of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, which we fhall endeavor to ahner to our next Magazine. We {hali, in future, 
confine the number of Plates te fuch original defigns, as the amateurs of the art of 
drawing, cither in perfpective or portraiture, may firnifkus with ; as we with the 
embellifoments of this publication tobe purely American; we aflure thofe who may hand 


us any original defign, that the utmoft dkill of the beft engravers, fhall be exerted te 
do jaftice te their favors. 
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Tx: GENERAL OBSERVER, No.L. 


“IF whatever appears little be univerfally defpifed, nothing greater can be attaingd ; 
for whatever is -great was at firft tittle, and rofe to its prefent bulk by general ac- 
ceffions, fucceflive improvements, and accymulated labors.” 


‘HE GENERAL OBSERV- 
ER, though for a twelve- 
month retired behind the fcenes,has 
not been an unconcerned fpeétator 


of the progrefs of the Maffachutetts ’ 


Magazine, much lefs an unfeeling 
and uninterefted friend to its fuc- 
ecfs. “From'the begihning he has 
been a well wifher to the under- 
taking. He believed that, if pro- 
perly fupplied and conduéted, ‘it 
might do honor to his country, af- 
ford both inftruétion and enter- 
tainment to thofe who are now on 


_ the ftage, and ‘be a “ Repofitory” 


of information concerning the ra- 
pid progrefs ‘of improvements if 
this rifing empire : In thort, that 


it would’ completely anfwer the 


promife of its title, and really 
“contain the Literature, Hiflory, 


Politics, Arts, Manners and Amufe- 


ments of the Age.” Tts protracted 


exiftence, and the increafed num- 
ber of its favorites, fhew that the 
general expectation has not been 
difappointed. 

For feveral of the firft years the 
General Obferver occafionally 
threw his mite into the treafury. But 
fuch a throng of able, and fome of 
them very liberal contributors 
came forward, and caf in their a- 
bundance, that’ he concluded he 
fhould fearcely be regretted or 
miffed, if he ftepped back into ob- 
fcurity, and his farthing perifhed 
with him. But though he may 
for awhile have laid afide the in- 


ftrument of fupply, he has not. 


withdrawn the hand of fupport. 
It is needlefs indeed to apologize 
when no apology is required. 
Were.the public acquainted with 
the man and his circumftances, 


perhaps they would rather wonder’ 


that 
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08 General Obferver. 


that he makes his appearanec at all, 
than that he fhould with to be for- 
ever concealed. 

That “all the fteady contribut- 
ers to the Magazine, except the 
Effayeht, fhould defert it when the 
prefent editor commented his exer- 
tions for its revival,’ was no doubt 
2 difappointment, if he depended 
on the continuance of their fup- 
port. The General Obferver can 
exculpate none but himfelf. Per- 
haps others as well as he had fuch 
confidence in the genius, erudition, 
and induftry, as well.as in the 
talte and refinement, of the gentle- 
man into whofe hands its refufcita- 
tion and refplendence were com- 


mitted, that co-adjutors would be 
lefs needed. In this confidence 
neither they nor the public have 
been deceived. Still the want of 
original pieces is complained. of, 
The deficiency muft be  acknowl- 
edged. It is indeed a pity that 
America, fo full of intellectual, as 
well as of all other refources, fhould 
be dependant on toreign fupplies, 
Let her genius awake ; and let 
more of its enlivening rays be point. 
ed towards both the profaic and 
the poetic departments of the Ma. 

azine; then may we entertain a 
eras that its merit, its fame, and 
its exiftence, will be unlimited and 
perpetual. 








REVIEW os NEW PUBLICATIONS, ror Fes. 176. 





« The art of courting, difplayed in eight different feenes ; the principal of which 
are taken from aétual life, and publifbed for the amufement of the American 
youth?” Newbury-Port, printed by W. Barrett, 1795. 12mo, 


225 pages. 


T has been faid that “ roxrreness, taught asan art, is difagrecable 3” 
and furely ceurt/bip muft be much more fo: efpecially if it com- 
mence with the intelligent addrefs, and continue with the uninterefting 
infipidity of this prepofterous model. Here is nothing of the delicate 
demeanor and gentle affection, none of the tender fenfibilities or winning 


attentions, and little of the modeft innocence-es chafte refervednefs, 
which befpeak a refined attachment. | : 


Nor here, thofe hopes and fears, defpairs and raptares, 
Which prove the blifs and agony of love, 

When the fond courtier the coy damfel fecks, 
Implores her {miles and trembles at her feet. 


But fcenes of courtfhip are detailed without fpirit till the vapid nar 
vation ends in marriage. 3 


We forbear to quote, for we fear the Editor of the Magazine will be 
unwilling to retail fuch low wares. ' 


Fer 
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| Fur “Wi MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


VENATOR, 


No. Il. 


© Pallida MORS aequo pulfat pede pauperum tabernas 


“ Reorumgue turres.” 


HORACE. 


Pale DEATH, with equal ftep, his tocfin rings, 
As the poors’ cottage, and the ‘towers of kings. 


HE apoftafy of our firft pa- 
fents introduced the moniter 
death into our world; and con- 
verted into a foreft, producing bri- 
ars and thorns, the blifstul garden 
of Eden. -His ravages, on the 
human race, commenced with the 
death of “ righteous Abel ;” fince 
which time, the pailage from time 
to eternity has been guarded by this 
grim janitor :—and but two, by 
miraculous tranflation, have heen 
exempted from the curfe, pro- 
nounced upon the reprefentative 
of mankind, “ duft thou art, and 
unto dug fhale, thou return.” Emi- 
faries from this fell tyrant, in the 
fhape of various difeafes and acci- 
dents, are pofting on the wings of 
every fleeting moment, to execute 
the commiffions afligned to them. 
Subtle and infinuating, they veil 
ir intruments of deftruaion un- 

der the moft engaging appearances; 
and glide their poifoned darts, 
without blunting their points. lm- 
rb and undiftinguithing, * the 

igh, the low, the rich, and the 
poor,” are arrefted in their courfe 
by thefe gloomy meffengers ; and 
committed to the cuftady of rep- 
tiles, in the prifon of the earth. 

To the fpace of threefcore years 
and ten, in mercy, the term of life 
is ulually limited. Were we to 
teflest upon the fubje&, but a mo- 
ment; we fhould all confefs that 
the curtailing of the ancient term 
ef probation, is indeed an att of 


~~ 


mercy. Thofe who‘s years have 
afforded them experience of but a 
fhort fpace of active life; who 
have but juft launched from parent- 
al care into the boilterous ocean ; 
mutt foon be fatisfied that the toils 
and perils of the voyage are great, 
and muft foon confefs with the 
mariner, who has toiled through 
the greater part of the prefcribed 
track, that diftinguifhedly happy 
are thofe, whom the “ CAPTAIN 
of Salvation” receives early to him- 
felf ; kindly abridging the term of 
preparatory fervice. | 

But although reafon gives this 
decifion, the feelings cannot but 
recoil at the idea of diffolution. All 
have ties, more or lefs binding, 
which conneé& them with this 
world; the rending of which ig 
excruciating to “ poor haman na- 
ture.’ The charms which alone 
greatly intereft the beholder of this 
{tate are friendfhip and love. Thofe 
who feel thefe ennobling fenfa- 
tions, are fhocked with the idea of 
even a momentary feparation from 
the obje& of affection; or of a 
temporary interruption of the bliff- 
ful invercourfe. But as we cannot 
expect, in the ufual courfe of events, 
that the fame moment will rcleafe, 
from their clayey tabernacies, the 
fouls of our tendereft connexions, 
avd of ourfelves ; the mind fhould 
endeavor to fortify itfelf, by right 
preparation, for the fad folemnity 
of bidding them adieu! or receiv 
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ing, from their trembling lips, the 
lait mournful accents. GOD e 
confolation! who canft give ftrengt 
to the feeble knees, and fupport the 
finking heart ; affift, fuftain, and 
comfort any agonized furvivor of 
a “ sister,” a parent, a brother, 
er a friend. 

But “ All men think all men 
mortal, but themfelves.” How- 
ever aftonifhng it be, the condué 
of mankind, proclaims, that the 
** evil day is far off :’’ the irratione 
al fuppofition, of his own immor- 
tality, is exprefled by each one’s 
life ; and the affurance of fcripture, 
confirmied by daily experierice, is’ 
difregarded, and obedience to its 
call for immediate readinefs is de- 
ferved. The gay and pleafing ob- 
jects, which honor, wealth, and 
pleafure, paint on the delufive can- 
vafs, enrapture the fuperficial 
fpectator ; and the fage who, with 
the fombre pencil of experience, 
fhould infcribe on the front “ van- 
ity Of ‘vanities ;” would be brand- 
ed asa cynic, and the label of 
truth be pronounced the feverity of 
dotage. ) 

« It would be abufive to our read- 
ers, to fuppofe that any apology is 
neceflary for the /ubje? of this 
Effay. Although the mourner, who 
penned it, fincerely hopes that but 
few among them are agonized by 
recent bereavement ; he prefumes, 
that, though his firt number feem- 
ed to invite his guelts to a * houfe 
of feafting,” it may not be unufe- 
ful or difagreeable occafionally 


to vifit. the “ houfe of mourning.” 


Who that knew the lovely ELA 
did not flatter themfelves, with the 
idea, that fuch a friend would long 


afford them happine® HE, 
« whofe hand none can flay, 
hath otherwife determined ; and 
let not prefumptuous grief de. 
mand, ** What doeft thou 2” Na, 
ture had ftamped on ELA’s ex. 
terior, the impreflion of her mof 
perfect fignet ; and the angel 
mind, which inhabited the beaute. 
ous form, beamed in her expreff. 
ive countenance. The Sun has 
not, by a few degrees, retraced 
his annual circuit in the heavens, 
fince fhe attended to the manfion 
‘appointed for all,” a brother, in 
an uncommon degree tenderly en- 
deared ta her. ‘The cruel fpoiler, 
in committing that ravage on the 
garden of domettic affection, fo in- 
jared this contiguous rofe ; that 
its beauty has fince been gradually’ 
walting, and its perfection, at 
length, has fallen. ‘The angel of 
death has, far fome time, been 
beckoning to the f{pirit, whofé ma- 
terial temporary réfidence was 
flow but confuming ; and pointing’ 
to the portals of ‘heaven, opened: 
for the reception of fo defirable an’ 
inhabitant. The fummons is obey- 
ed. Yefterday afternoon, the’ fair 
face of the fky was veiled, in clouds 
of. commiferation, while wailing’ 
friends attended her interment! 


* In yon church yard, where murmuring 

1 breczes figh, 

Mouldering to duft, the precious re- 
hies lie ; if €tis : 

Go, friends! and bathe the fpot, with 
hallow'd tears ; 

No gloomy terrers fhall awake your 

' fears ; Ae tag ty ae ; 

No midnight fpectres gleam, amid the 

__ thade, ‘ 

Which wraps the facred grave, where 

ELA’s laid.” 


For 
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Tribute to the memory of a Young Lady. Ths 


Por the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
TRIBUTE #0 the Memory of a Young LADY. 


a letter on the death of Mifs Sanau Barowin, the amiable daughter of the 


Rev. Thomas Baldwin, we have been allowed to make the following extracts.”} 
“« ¢ LOVED her much, and fhe hours.”—* Her coriverfation was 


was all that defire itfelf as pure as the dewy drops im- 


oii with to foothe the boifter- péarled on fnowy lillies; and her 
ous cares of ftormy life, and give to whole life as innocent asthe harm- 
time the higheft flavor of delicibus lefs dreams of a flumbering infant.” 


«* Dear maid for you the tides of fotrow flow, 
And pity wakes the warbling choirs of woe ; 
Forgive, bleft fhade, while diftant mufes bring 
Their feeble tribute on the gloomy wing : 
Borne from the hedrt where forrow oft hath found 
A bleeding deluge and a lafting wound. 

_Ye tender parents of the engaging fair 
Wiéfe virtues won your love, repaid your care, 

d gain’d from every heart that warm applaufe 

hat sme infpires, and admiration draws ; 
To you. the memory of fuch worth is dear, 
Witnefs that frequent figh, that trembling tear. 
Yet in the recollettion you mutt find 
Much to fapport and trangulize the mind. 
Heaven faw her early ripening for the fkies, 
And call’d away from earth the lovely prize. 
Angels convoy the adoirng faint above 
Hymning rewards of innocence and love. 

Celeftial vifitants, while you futvey 
The beauteous ruin of the flumbering clay, 
The facred relics guard with pious care, 


Till heaven reanimtate the form, in bleffednefs to fhare ! 
-ROSALINDA.” 


=H DIOS OKO 110—— 
Pr th MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
Account “wf FRANCIS CHARTRES, ese. 


As a counter part tothe “Admirable Crichton,” be pieafed to infert the following 
fhort aecount of the infamous Chartre:, and an Epitaph on him, by Fobn Arbuthnot, 
M.D. In confiexion they exhibit what “ all montftrous, all prodigious things” na- 
ture fometimes breeds. MATHO. 


RANCIS CHARTRES was born about the year 1669, and was 
early in life infamous for all,manner of vices. When an Enfign, 


he was drummed out of the regiment for a cheat; and op the fame ac- 
¥ count 
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$2 Account of Francis Cartres, Efq. 


count was bantfhed Bruffe!s and drummed out of Ghent. : By attentiog 
to the vices, follies,and wants of mankind, by gaming tricks, by ufury, 
and other means, he amafied an immenfe fortune. He was twice con. 
demned for rapes, and pardoned. He died in Scotland in173t. The 
populace, at his faneral, raifed a great riot, almoft tore his body out of 
the coffin, and threw dead dogs, &c: into the grav@ with it: Defcrib. 
ing the wretches who frequent White’s, Arbuthnot obferves, that “the 
mott notorious is Chartres ; an overgrown, gloomy looking fellow; who} 
flying from jultice in Scotiand, came barefoot to London, where, by 
pimping, cheating, ftockjobbing, and fuch thriving employments, hé 
amaffed a great eltate, and was companion for thofe who ought to havé 
been afhamedito entertain him as their footman.” 


EP Ii A P HE: 


, Here continueth to rot 
The body of FRANCIS CHARTRES; 
Who, with an indefatigable conftancy, 
Ané inimitable uniformity of life, 
|. perfifted, 

In fpite of age and infirmities, 

In the practice of every human vice; 
Excepting prodigality and Lypocricy : 


His infatiable avarice exempting him from the firff, iM 
His matchiefs iempudence trom: the fecond. q 

Nor was he more fingular i” 

In the undeviating pravity of his manners, " 
Than fuccefsful in accumulating wealth : er 

For without trade or profeflion, ‘ 
Without truft of public money, | 


_ And without bribe-worthy fervice, , 
He acquired, or more properly created; La 
A MINISTERIAL ESTATE. ? 
He was the only perfon of his time who co-ld cheat without 
the mafk of honeity, , 
Retain his principal meannefs when poffeffed of 
ten thoufand a year { 
' Having daily deferved the gibbit for what he did, 
Was at lait condemned for what he could not de 
Oh indignant reader, 
Think not his life ufelefs to mankind! 
Providence connived at his execrable defigns 
To give after ages 
a confpicuous proof and example 
Of how {mall eftimation is exorbitant wealth 
In the fgtt of GOD, 
By his beftowing it on 
The Msi Uneworthy of all Mortals, 
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Mifcetlanecous Seictiions. 





) Ov FASHION. 


rT has been more frequently af- 

ferted than demonttrated, that 
the depravity of morals in the 
prefent age exceeds that of the 
preceding, and that the world 
grows ftill more corrupt in propor- 
tion as it grows older. 

This poftulate is, indeed, fo 
generally received, that ii appears 
an act of prefumption to attempt to 
combat the idea. But unlefs oe 


one be found to enter the lifts, the 


matter may be fubtilized, and fo 
inftilled into the minds, of thofe 
who will not be at the trouble of 
thinking for themfelves, that it 
would be no wonder tome, if in 
the courfe of another century, it 
fhould, by reprefenting the matter 
of moral amendment as a defperate 
cafe, deaden all fenfe of fhame 
in mankind, and gradually under- 
mine what yet remains of morality. 

It would better become the mor- 
alits to adminifter inftrudion of 
4 ftimulative kind, to fet before 
the eyes of men the fairer fide of 
the pifture, and thus encourage 
an ardor of emulation worthy of 
the age.—Yes, I repeat it, worthy 
of the age; for, very far am I 
from believing that at any time 
there has been lefs vice in the ag- 
gtegate of men than is found at 
preient. Between Vice and Folly 
{though they are téo often con- 
founded in our ideas} there isa 
very eminent diftinftion : the one 
isofa fatal tendency, is punifhed 
here, and, we believe, will be-here- 
alter; the other is feldom worfe 
than ridiculous, and commonly 
induces its own punilhment. 

Vol. VTi, 


Folly, Sir, is the Fafhion, and 
Fafhion (which, as I underftand 
the word, means no more than 
that flavifh obedience which men 
pay to the opinions and habits of 
their fellow-creatures, without con- 
cerning themfelves about the pro- 
priety of them,) I will allow was 


‘perhaps at no time more preva- 


lent than it is at prefent. Men at 
an earlier period might, and did 
more than now, think for them- 
felves ; but perhaps not to a better 
purpofe, not always to purpofes 
fo harmlefs as thofe to which our 
tyrant Fafhion conduces. 

It is into Fafhion, then, that we 
muft look for the fource of the evil 
which it is our wifh to fee extermin- 
ated. 

It appears that thefe complaints 
of degeneracy chiefly originate with 
peevilh and debilitated mortals, 
who, if they ever poffeffed the fac- 
ulty of pleafing, have with old age 
contracted a rigidity, that forbids 
the profier of {ympathetic friend- 
fbip, that fhuns thofe delightful 
moments of focial intercourie and 
generous communcation in which 
the human heart expands to receive 
every fenfation, by whatever fub- 
je& excited, which ennobles and 
exalts humanity, and will cheer- 
fully contribute its quota to the 
improvement and happine(s of all 
around it. 

Speaking of this depravity, will 
any one fay, that the inhabitants 
of the moft barbarous climes have 
not been improved in moral and 
civil, in religious and political 
principles, within the laft three 

centuries : 
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@enturies? With the knowledge 
which, by the blefling of heaven, 
has erlighted Europe; Europe has 
imbibed a generous defire of com- 
municating the benefits of that 
knowledge to the moft remote 
vn of the earth. The lift of 

uropean Navigators, and Miffion- 
aries, is a lift of worthies, whofe 
names well deferve to be enrolled 
in the records of ‘Time, and ought 
never to be forgotten in the compu- 
tation of the progrefs of religious 
and moral improvement. 

The Moors of Barbary, for an 
inftance, are now almoft flrangers 
to that indifcrimate cruelty which 
acentury or two ago was the de- 
ftruction of thoufands; and fover- 
eigns, whofe predeceflors were ac- 
cuftomed to make fport of the 
wanton flaughter of their fubjects, 
have at length adopted a form 
approaching to a regular judicial 
proceeding. 

Having thus hazarded an argu- 
ment to prove that the world grows 
better as it is more enlightened, I 
fhall take another pofition, and en- 
deavor to prove, that Fafhion, if it 
be not the identical thing complain- 
ed of under another name, is at 
leaft the caufe of the imputed de- 
generacy. 

In this giddy reign of Folly and 
Fathion, it is an enormous crime 
to be either confpicuoufly moral, 
or fteadfaftly religious. If a man’s 
difpofition be of the former caft, he 
is by the votaries of Fafhion ridi- 
culed as one who vainly and un- 
advifedly attempts to revive, in 
an enlightened Bes the contempt- 
ible charatter of a Cynic, or one 
totally infenfible to all that is cordi- 
al or pleafurable in our bitter 
draught of life. On the other 
hand, if he be conftant in his at. 
tendagace on the duties of Divine 


worfhip, it is concluded that he 
makes a fhow of religion to ferve 
his worldly interefts, and Devo. 
tion a mafk to conceal the defigns 
of his heart. So that piety and 
morality are laughed at onlyas 
unfafionable habits. 

How praife-worthy were it then 
if the whole body of clergy would 
ferioufly fet themfelves to the tak 
of perfuafion, and the nobility, 
with every fuperior rank of men, 
would join in the attempt to make 


‘piety and morality, equally at 


léaft with the graces, objects of 
fafhion. 
I have fometimes withed it were 


poflible to inftitute in kingdoms. 


moral laws and ordinances upon 
the fame plan with the political. 
We might then hear of a law which 
fhould ena&, “ That if any perfor 
or perfons do, fingly or conjunttive- 
ly, ridicule another for any action 
pointed out by, or confiftent with, 
the Moral Law, or do attemptto 
eall a blufh into the cheek of model 
merit ; he, fhe, or they, being duly 
convicted of the fame, upon the 
oaths of two or more good and lawy 
ful witnefles for; being Quakers, 
upon. their afhrmations) fhall for 
the firlt offence be profcribed from 
fociety for the full end and term of 


three Calendar months, then next ' 
enfuing, and on a repetition of 


the offence, it thall be penal for any 
perfon or perfons to affociate with 
the fame, unlefs the penalty fall 
be afterwards remitted by the 
judges upon good and fufficient 
ligns of amendment in the party 
offending.” 

At prefent, fuch as have not 


refolution enough publicly to break | 


the fhackles of this tyrant Fafhion, 
muft, if their inclinations tend to 
doing good, feek a bye-path where: 
in to exercife their virtue, that 
they 
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they may not be feen inthe prac. by the Shaftfburcian maxim, that 
tice of it by thofe who are mifled “ Ridicule is the teft of truth.” 


—DPOHONDP ERM Gime 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
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OF THE , 


Rex ZACHARIAH MUDGE. 


sige truly refpectable clergy- 
man (who died April 3, 
1769) was, for many years before 
his death, a prebendary of Exeter, 
and vicar of St. Andrews’, Ply- 
mouth, ‘ He was,” fays that ex- 
cellent judge, the late Dr. Johnfon, 
“aman equally eminent for his 
virtues and abilities, and at ance 
beloved as a companion and rever- 
enced as a paftor. He had that 
general curiofity to which no kind 
of knowledge is indifferent or fu- 
perfluous, and that general benevo- 
lence by which no order of men is 
hated or defpifed. His principles, 
both of thought and aétion, were 
great and comprehenfive. By a 
folicitous examination of objections, 
and a judicious comparifon of op- 
pofite arguments, he attained, what 
mquiry never gives but to induftry 
and perfpicuity, a firm and unfhak- 
en fettlement of convigion.. But 
his firmnefs was without afperity ; 
for knowing with how much diffi- 
culty truth is fometimes found, he 
did not wonder that many miffed 
it. a 

* The general courfe of his life 
was determined by his profeflion. 
He ftudied the facred volumes, in 
the original languages, with what 
diligence and fuccefs his Notes up- 
on the Pfalms give fufficient evi- 
dence. He once endeavored to 
add the knowledge of Arabic to 
that of Hebrew ; but finding his 


thoughts too much diverted from 
other ftudies, after fome time, de- 
fifted from his purpofe. 

“ His difcharge of parochial da- 
ties was exemplary. How his fer- 
mons were compofed may be learn- 
ed from the excellent volume he 
has given to the public ; but how 
they were delivered can be known 
only to thofe who heard them ; 
for as he apprared in the pulpit, 
words will not eafily deferibe him. 
His delivery, though unconfirain- 
ed, was not negligent, and, though 
forcible, was not turbulent. Dit 
daining any anxious nicety of em- 
phafis, and laboured artifice of ac- 
tion, it captivated the hearer by its 
natural dignity ! it roufed the fug- 
gith, and fixed the volatile ; and 
detained the mind upon the fubjedt, 
without directing it to the fpeaker. 

“ The grandeur and folemnity 
of haprenens: did not intrude up- 
on #5 general behavior: at the 
table of his friends, he was a com- 
panion communicative and atten- 
tive, of unaffeéted manners, of man- 
ly cheerfulnefs, willing to pleafe, 
and eafy to be pleafed. His ac- 
quaintatice was univerfally folicit- 
ed ; and his prefence obftru&ted no 
enjoyment which religion did not 
forbid. ‘Though fiudious, he was 
popular ; though argumentative, 
he was modeft ; though inflexible, 
he was candid ; and though met- 
aphyfical, yet osthodox.” 
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Dialogues of the Dead. 


Fron DIALOGUES of the DEAD. 
By Mr. Beattie. 


Socrates, Jounson, and a Fink 
GENTLEMAN, 
Socrates. 

OW vain, and how contra- 
diétory are the joys and the 
wifhes of man! How many inhab- 
itants of the earth are now lament- 
ing the death of Dr, Johnfon ; 
while we rejoice in it, as an event 
that adds fo valuable a member to 

the fociety of Elyfium | © 

Fohnfon.—Aye : what will be- 
come of that.pack of yelping au- 
thors now, when old Johnfon, the 
whipper-in, is gone from among 
them ? 

Fine Gentleman.—However they 
may delight in the remembrance of 
your elaborate converfation, or the 
elegant title of a yelping pack, which 
you fo politely confer upon them ; 
at leaft they will allow the name 
of whipper-in to belong not impro- 
perly to one, who was much more 
ready to punifh than to praife; 
and who, fretted by the folly or 
the incivility of a few individuals, 
Jet fly his unmerciful lafh at the 
whole community of mankind. 

Socrates.—My friend, let me ad- 
vife-you to be a little more czutious 
jn forming your opinions, and more 
guarded in your expreffions ; at 
any rate be not fo eager to deferve 
the reproach you are beftowing up- 
on another ;—do not, offended by 
a little fuperftition, or difguited 
with a little unpolitenefs, attack 
indifcriminately a2 man adorned 
with fo many excellencies both 
mioral and intellectual. I am fome. 
what apprehenfive, that you might, 
on this occafion, be convicted of 
mifreprefentation, as well as par- 
tiality. Have not many writers, 
initead of defpifing or refenting the 


* This was written feveral years before 
Johnfon, which the author never faw. 


chaftifements of Johnfon, been a 
pains even to collect every frag. 
ment of his lath (if I may refet to 
your own allufion) and to twif 
them, interwoven with flowers, into 
an ornament for the head of their 
matter ? 

Fine Gentleman.—Into a fcourge 
for his back, I fuppofe you mean, 
good Socrates. Johnfon has been 
compared to Aéteon, who was 
worried by his own dogs ; or, if 
you will have my allegory in the 
form of a garland, I muft declare 
myfelf of opinion, that thofe blund. 
ering biographers have girt their 
wreath about the neck of their fav- 
orite charaéter, inflead of the brows 
and fo;ftrangled what they were 
impatient to adorn’* 

Fobnfin.—Sir, if I were ftill re- 
laxed by the imbecility, or agitated 
with the paffions of mortal life, I 
might aniwer your folly with the 
feverity it deferves. Had thofe 
biographers been able to mjure my 
character, they durft not ; had they 
dared, they were notable. My in- 
firmities I have ever acknowledged, 
and with humility and regret 1 ftill 
acknowledge. My abilities, furely, 
did not make me the object of con, 
tempt, or my virtue ef abhorrence; 


either, I hope, I did not overrate: » 


I have endeavored fairly to eft 
mate, and candidly to declare my 
exceilencies (if any thing human 
may be fo called) and my defeds. 
Of both thefe, to him who would 
diftinguith himfelf, or improve oth- 
ers, the knowledge is neceflary : of 
his defects, that confidence may not 
be fwelled into pride: of his excel- 
lencies, that the modefty of difruft 
may no longer fhrink into the tor- 
por of timidity. If I was fubje® 
to 
the publication of Mr. Bofwell’s Life of 
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tothe frailties of humanity, what 
does it prove, but that I wasa 
man? If I recommended, by the 
fubtlety of argument ; if I fupport- 
ed, by the impudence of example ; 
if I decorated with the fplendor of 
wit, or enforced by vehemence of 
declamation, doérines hoftile to 
feligion and to goodnefs, brand me 
with all the infamy that language 
can exprefs, or malevolence con- 
trive; but if my ability, fuch as it 
was, | exerted in the defence of vir- 
tue andthe difcomfiture of vice, I 
apprehend no danger from the af- 
fiduity and eloquence, either of you, 
fir, or of my biographers, 

Fine Gentleman.—And yet,before 
I left the upper world, no fewer 
than three volumes had been pub- 
lifhed concerning your fentiments 
and behavior ; which volumes, as 
feveral peonle of fafhion have af- 
fared me, can do little credit to 
your principles and candor, in the 
opinion of the prefent age or of 

ofterity. 

Fobnfon.—Yes, fir, I have been 
told, 1 fhall not fay by people of 
fathion, but I will fay by perfons of 


veracity, that fome writers have 


been very induftrious to record an- 
ecdotes of Johnfon ; and to repre- 
fent as ferious and folemn philofo- 
phy what I might have retorted 
haftily, in the moment of fretful- 
nefs, perhaps under the preflure of 
difeafe, or ironically hinted in the 
confidence of playful converfation. 
Phis is an age, fir, of ignorance and 
loquacity ; all are very willing to 
talk, and almoft all are very unable 


» to think ; and they who have 


nothing to fay of their own, are 
glad to fay fomething that has been 
faid by others. Thus my fayings 
have been enquired after with cu- 
riofity, and collected with avidity. 
The preference ufaally given of 


- o 
obloquy to praife: may be unpteaf- 
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ant, but is not unaccountable; 
what was molt agreeable to the 
biographer himfelf, and what he 
knew would be moft agreeable to 
his readers, he readily obferved, 
was Careful to remember, and will- 
ingly told ; and the harth features 
of my charadler became moft re- 
markable ; not becaufe they were 
the moft numerous; but becaufe, 
being fomewhat prominent, they 
were by the firebrand of malicious 
iniquity moft ftrongly illuminated. 
No man of fenfe needs be told, that 
of the little railleries, which give 
flavor and proignancy to familiar 
converfation, more muft be judged 
from the manner in which they are 
delivered, than from the words ; 
the latter my biographers have 
been ftudious to record ; the form- 
er they have been no lefs ftudious 
to conceal, or perhaps they had not 
{kill to exhibit.—But, let the rab- 
ble, both fmall and great, affix to 
the words Samuel Fohnfin anv idea 
they pleafe ; of fuch 1 fcorn alike 
the applaufe and the difapproba- 
tion. I feek the praife of the good, 
the judicious and the learned ; and 
he who has prudence, erudition, or 
charity, muft be willing to gather 
my principles, rather from what I 
have written, than from the prattle 
of a goflip; who is more anxious 
that a ftory be entertaining, than 
that it be true: whofe obfervation 
may be erroneous, and whofe nar- 
rative may of courfe be imperfect. 
From the fentiments of pofterity 1 
have little apprehenfion. I ttuft 
my writings will be read and ef- 
teemed, when thofe of /ome of my 
biographers (1 do not fay a//) fhall 
no where be tound. 

Fine Gentleinan.—That man muft 
have Very little confidence in his 
own character, who is unwilling 
that it fiould be examined and re- 
corded. . 


Fohnfon.— 
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Fobnfow.—Sir, Lhopgl have no 
reafon to be diffident co: my char- 
acter ; although I may have good 
reafon to diftruft fome of thofe who 
have undertaken to defcribe and an- 
alyfe it;a perfon of integrity and in- 
nocéncefubmits reluctantly hiscaufe 
to the care of an ignorant pettifog- 
ger, and the verdict of a temerari- 
ous jury, That man will not write 


paltry tales, who .can write any 
thing better ; and he who can write 
nothing better will write nothi 

good. Anecdote is but a f 

part ot the materials from which 
the careful hiftorian collects a chay. 
aéter : he who is able to rear th 
edifice will not employ himfelf iq 
compounding the mortar, *#*** 


ALEXIS: Or, The Corrace in the Woons, 


{From an original French Novel.] 


Continued from Fel. VII. 


PART FOURTH. 
Beiseco refolves to turn Hermit. 





CHAPTERI.  , 

HY has heaven, that en- 

dowed us with the facult 
of the mind, made it fubject to A 
many different affections? Some 
are men of parts and not of judg- 
ment ; others have too much fore- 
fight and penetration ; the former, 
are only remarkable for a knowl- 
edge fuited to the moment : the 
latter are fimple, timid, credulous, 
and become exalted, if time is Jefe 
them for refle&ion. So miutlivari- 
ous is the caft of the humana mind! 
prejudices make it falfe and cap- 
tious, vanity renders it ridiculous, 
timidity deprefies its powers; in a 
word, it is fubordinate to the pecu- 
liarities of all the paffion that can 
affet the heart. For inftance : 
Alexis and Sciocco are both dif- 
tinguifhed by the gift of reafon ; 
but how obliqtte are their views ! 
One cannot believe in good na- 
ture and franknefs, and is furnifh- 


ed with a fufficiency of arguments. 


to fupport his opinion. The other 
1s too coniiding, too open, too 
much governed by falfe maxims 


and erroneous fyftems, and his 
principles are not ill-propped. All 
that happens to the cne, does 
confirm him in his ideas; and all 
that is felt by the other, does coim 
cide with his way of thinking; 
both argue plaulibly, and both are 
millaken. 

O human frailty, how amazing 
are thy deviations !—Logic, mo- 
rality, philofophy, metaphyfics, all 
thefe high {ciences, are like fo ma 
ny perfidious guides, who will on 
ly involve the deeper into the laby- 
rynth of fophiftry. He that gives 
the beft proofs is not always he 
that fees bef: learning and elo © 
quence gre the only merits which 
raife him above the vulgar. He 
has ufed his efforts to confolidate 
his opinion; he will ever bring 
you over to his party: but does it 
imply, that his opinion is the jul 
eft ? To illuftrate this, I {hall ad- 
duce no other example than that 
of the two philofophers, who {poke 
by turns; one in favor of ablt- 
nence, and the other in favor of 
high liying. A day being appoint- 
ed for each to preach his doctrine; 
the people fafted on the day they 
left the former ; and, as foon as 

: they 
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they had heard the epicurean gave 
themfelves up to the molt brutal ex- 
eefles of debauchery. 

Thus every one has a mind of 
his own, opinions of his* own, and 
a peculiar way of viewing things ; 
the beft is that which is moft con- 
fitent with equity and reafon, The 
man who gives all his admiration 
to the law of nature; is a man of 
learning, void of common fenfe ; 
he that follows and refpects the 
civil law, is a philofopher endowed 
with upright fenfe and found judg- 
ment; yet notwithftanding, both 
are in the right : whence that dif- 
ference f 

Alexis had now loft a good deal 
of his miftruft, and if 1 am al- 
lowed to fay, of his fufceptibility. 
Obliged to live with men, and 
what is worfe ftill, to be in want 
of them; he was fenfible that he 
brought upon himfelt all the mis- 
fortunes that had befallen him fince 
he left the cottage. The adven- 
tare of the drubbing, that of the 
man killed in the inn at Vienne, 
and perhaps that of the baronefs, 
whom he had quitted too precipi- 
tately, made him acquire experi- 


‘ence, and feel the fting of remorfe; 


be as it will, the receiver at Mar- 
feilles whom he fufpeéted fo much, 
was the moft honeft and generous 
man, of which he had felf evident 
proofs. His Sophia was a deceit- 
ful creature, whom he had foolifhly 
confidgred as virthous; the ftran- 
ger at the inn neither was a thief 
nor. an aflaflim; he had undone 
him, he had delivered him into the 
hands of his butcher! How much 
did Alexis.feel the weight of this 
crime !. what an inclination had he 
to believe and oblige every body ! 
Perhaps it is to be feared that the 
murder has made too forcible an 
impreflion upon him. A miltrult- 
ing character, if it be once corrected 


by the fuperior force of example ; 
if it feel tooumany rade flocks, will 
frequently become fubjec to cred- 
uloufnefs and impfudence ; ex- 
tremes are vever fo diftant as we 
might fuppofe them to bé. : 

On the other hand, he lived with 
Scioccd, whofe foolifh good nature; 
whofe erroneous moral fyftem 
made him often loofe patience ; 
compelled to contradié his falfe o- 
pinions, he infenfibly loft his own, 
and this indignation of the mind 
has the fame effect upon him, as a 
wife and enlightened Mentor. 

We fhall go farther with thefe 
refleftions, which mult be obvious 
to the reader whoa has followed my 
hero in his adventures and errors. 
If he be forry to fiad faults in him 
(faults which tefulted from. the 
tmhanner in which he had _ been 
brought up) ; he will foon fee him 
gentle, amiable, affable and judi- 
cious ; but he mutt be taught a lit- 
tle more in the fchool of adverifity, 
before hecan reach that end. 

We have leit him with his good 
friend Carlo, in the middle of a 
ftermy night, both fheltered in a 
kind of defoiate hermitage, where 
they fee nobody ; but where 2 
thoufand infcriptions on the walls, 
demonttrate plainly that the hermit 
knows Alexis. 

However, the anchoret does not 
appear: has he left his afylum, is 
le dead, is he hidden in fome cave? 
Alexis and Sciocco make the moft 
diligent fearch all over the place : 
they find themfelves alone, abto- 
Jutely zione in the hermitage. But 
why was the door open? Who 
bas lighted the lamp ? ‘Their was- 
ering minds were loit in doubts and 
conjectures ; tn fhort they are maf- 
ters of the place; they may wait 
till the florm has fubfided, fpend 
the night in it, nay, make it their 
refidence as long as they pieafe, 
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Scioeco propofed to his matter, 
to lay down to fleep upon a bench. 
Alexis is willing, and they imme. 
diately betake themfelves to relt ; 
—-no fooner had fleep clofed their 
eyelids, than a molt tremendous 
peal of thunder made them raife 
in a panic from the arms of Mor- 
pheus. Poor Sciocco thinks the 
frail ftructure is going to be hurled 
down, Alexis removes his fears; 
the Italian commences - frefh 
prayers, and Clara’s lover, fpent 
with fatigue, caufed by the fmart of 
his wounds foon enjoys a ealm and 
profound fleep. 

No fooner dawn had difpelled 
the tempeftvous clouds, than A- 
lexis awaking, and not a little fur- 
prifed at feeing a man in a friar’s 
habit, flarid clofe by him : he al- 
ready takes him for the hermit, and 
prepares to make an apology for 
his intrufon. But foon, he could 
not forbear laughing, when he 
found it was his friend Sciogco, 
who had put om that range mo- 
naltic attire. Hey ! what is that 
Carlo ?—Why tliat metamorphofis? 
O Signor dilettifima! don’t rail, vi 
pegro,* don’t mock the holy refelu- 
tion which I have taken, and which 
if you follow my advice, you will 
take alfo.— What is it >—tYes, hea- 
ven has infpired me ; it has deftin- 
ed me to be a hermit. I am very 
fenfible of its decree. —Well, ex- 
plain yourfelf—~Laf night, after 
the dreadful peal of thunder, I 
kneeled down before the image of 
our Saviour, whilf you fell afleep ; 
the lilence of the piace infp'.ed me 
with the moft facred and religious 
thoughts. How happy is he, ex- 
claimed I, divino Gieusu ! how hap- 
py is he who devotes his whole life 
to thy iervice. How I envy the lot 
of the hermit, thy fervant, whom 


* I beg you, 


; You have no occatfion to laugh, fir, 


without doubt, thou haf called uni 


to thee! how tranquil muit he have 


been in this hallowed place, detach. 
ed from all the world ; I was going 
to proceed, ic feemed as if a fecret 
voice had whifpered to me, ¢ why 
doft thou not inhabit it? why not 
ftay ? 1 look around-;.what do | 
perceive in this corner ? A habit,a 
pair of fundals, a cordon ; ina 
word, the complete ra‘ment ofa 
hermit ; think how much I was fur. 
prifed: I, who in company with 
you, had fearched every corner of 
the hermitage, and could not find 
fuch athing! I had not a mo- 
ment’s doubt, but the habit had fal- 
len from heaven on purpofe for me. 
I put it on, and occupied myfelf 
the remaining part of the night 
with thoughts on the fubjeét. You 
are now awake, and find no more 
your friend Sciocco, but the rever- 
end father Santo Carlo.+ 

Alexis examines that canonical 
figure, and cannot help burfting out 
a laughing : father Carlo thought 
his holinefs a littl: icandalized. 
Non bifogno ridere, Signor,t fays he 
with an aultere frown, what I have 
been faying jut now is no matter 
of merriment ! J? is a miracle, Siun 
miraculo evidente !§ How 1 with you 
a fimilar chance, it would check 
your raillery !—Qh, E believe; my 
friend, but in pity to you, let me 
undeceive you. The garment 
which you now wear, did not, as 
you imagine,tall from heaven. Yef 
terday when we were both fearch- 
ing the place, net for cloaths, but 
for the mafter whofe refidence it iss 
you remember we moved the 
benches, this block, and other 
tenfils to that corner? I obferved 
fomething black, but took no no- 
tice of it, my whole attention being 
engrofled by the real object of pur- 

' fuit. 

+ St. Charles. 


§ It is a miracic, an evident miracle 
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fui. You advifed me afterwards 
to lay down to relt, and fetched 
back one of thefe benches-—I dif- 
covered the attire, which you will 
now pafs for a miracle!—O you 
may fay what you pleafe, I was 
not afleep in that moment.—Well 
then, what do you mean to do ?— 
What I mean to do, mio padrone ?— 
can’t you guefs it /—I am bent up- 
on ftaying all my life time in this 
holy hermitage, to do penitence 
for the fins I have committed, and 
to die at laft in the character of a 
faint.—So you leave me, you part 
from your friend Alexis ? non cer- 
tamente, mio dilettifime. You will 
follow my example, I hope? No, 
that I will not, I declare moft 
openly —Well, well, where is your 
fortune, your defign ?—have you 
not been betrayed by every body ? 
—This I cannot deny.—Well, if 
allmen are fo falfe and deccitful 
as you imagine,—you had better be 
without them.—Your arguments 
are jut; but may I not be in the 
wrong ?—Forbear all farther ex- 
poltulation: yon go to Paris, and 
what are your hopes ?—Can you 
afk me fuch a queftion does my 
heart not long to fee my father a- 
gain.—You will never fee that fa- 
ther again.— Who tells you fo ?}— 
Heaven,—heaven! Yes, it wants 
us to be hermits ; and by this, fig- 


“nifies clearly, that all our enquiries 


would be fruitlefs.—Come, you 
deviate from reafon !—Though 
heaven difpofes all events, yet it 
leaves us at liberty to act according 
to our defires.—You think our fate 
isn ourown hands, and if we are 
unfortunate it is often our own 
tault,—Why, I never heard you 
talk in that ftrain ?—I talk fo, 
in fpite of myfelf, becaufe I am 
contirained.—f do not underftand 


you.—-Is not our laft. proceeding 
Vol. VIL. 


downright folly ?—What bufinefs 
had we to leave a caltle where we 
were fo hofpitably entertained ?—~ 
The difcourfe of the old lady was 
certainly aftonifhing, and apt to 
give rife to fufpicion ; but, grant. 
ing all this, what had we to fear >— 
What evil thing could hurt us ?— 
Iam a very odd being, with my 
fottith fears !—Not quite fo odd as 
you imagine :—it was to be fo :— 
it was to bring me to this holy re-« 
treat where God called me.—Pray 
Sciocco, have done with your ex- 
travagancies. Let me fee: will 
you now ftay ?—I can go alone to 
feek my father, and can die alone 
too, if I do not find him.—but 
pray, fignor, only fee how happy 
we would be here !—Happy ! far 
from my father, far from my dear 
Clara !—Poh ! does Clara return 
to your remembrance ?—I never 
forgot her a fingle moment !—I do 
not doubt, Sciocco, but I fhall fee 
her again; and this very hope 
which animates me, would make 
me bid defiance to the greateft dan- 
gers !—Let us expofe ourfelves,my 
Sciocco, to all misfortunes, in or- 
der to deferve that happinefs !— 
Expofe yourfelf as much as you 
pleafe, fignor enamorato : as to me, 
who don’t know your Clara, her 
fight or her abfence can be but in- 
different.~-Indeed Carlo, I ad- 
mire your attachment to me !— 
To you, fignor! to you lam malta, 
oh molto * attached ! but to ftrang- 
ers Well, fir, fttay where you 
are, let me go alone ; henceforth I 
will never depend upon a friend !— 
Ah! per Sarto Dominico ! do not 
forfake me, mio padrone !—Leave 
me, Sciocco, leave me !—Zcome! 
Voftre pivero fervo, vofire povers Car- 
lo! + Can you quit him, can you 
leave him here, and part with him? 
—are you mad ?—is it not your 
Own 





* Much. * What, your poor fervant, your poor Charice, 
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own pleafure.—My pleafure ! oh 
no !—never !—I will pull off this 
habit which deluded me for a mo- 
ment. What, fhould I leave the 
friend of my heart! Divina Maria, 
coald you have fuch an opinion of 
me | 

Alexis pitied the weaknefs of 
Sciocco, who was really as mad as 
a March hare, but his heart was 
excellent. The part he had acted 
in the friar’s habit had amufed him 
at firft, but it foon made him an- 
gty- Sciocco was fenfible of his 
wrongs, and throwing off the her- 
it’s garment, he pat on his own 
with greater joy than he bad laid 
them afide. 

It being now broad day light, 
and the real hermit not making his 
appearance, Alexis and Sciocco 
were determined to continue their 
way, though they knew not where 
they were.—They go out, not a 
little furprifed at feeing before 
them, a beautiful and fuperb city, 
which feemed to be no farther dif- 
tant than two leagues.—The rain 
and tempeft had, on the day before, 
hindered them from defcrying it. 
They foon find out a proper path, 
and perceive a farmer behind his 
plough, whom they afk the name 
of the fine city.. It is Lyons, anf- 
wered the farmer.}—-What, are we 
fo near Lyons ?—Why to be {fure, 
you’re almoft in it.—-My friend, 
could you inform us to whom be- 
longs the hermitage, upon the 
right >To whom ? Why to you, 
if you’re a mind to have it.—How 


to us Don’t you know, that the 
hermit who lived in it, went a 

fince yefterday.—Did he, pray who 
was he ?>—A madman, who woul 
have been whipt a thoufand time, 
had it notbeer for our archbithop 
who proteéted him.—Did he flay 
long at the hermitage ?—Not he! 
it is hardly a twelvemonth fince he 
firkt fettied in the place. —A twelve. 
month !—What’s his name )— 
Father—Father—indeed, I can't 
tell you his name, I have forgotit; 
but hark’ee, if you go to Lyons, 
enquire at the Dolphin :—he ufed! 
that houfe a good deal !— Where is’ 
that inn! ?—Quite near the place of 
Belle-cour ; a child will tell you, 
Now, as you go there, gentlemen, 
I with you'll take that there letter 
to my nephew, the firft waiter of 
the houfe :—I would have fent my 
wife, but we are fo bufy, and it 
will not coft you mach time 
Give it me, vefro fervo will deliver 
it. Oh! you’re very good, maf 





ss 


ter; I beg you will give it intohis | 
own hands; his name is upon it, 


Fobn Picot. 
you all about the hermit ; he 
brought him his victuals every day. 
—Well, we fhall afk him, when he 
gets the letter. Good bye, matter, 
good bye. 

Alexis and Sciocco proceeds 
ftraight to Lyons, and enquire for 
the Dolphin, where they ftop.— 
Here our hero will meet with 
fomebody ; for whom he feels as 
much concern as for thofe he loves. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tzz CHOICE or ABDALA. 
[An Oriental Apologue.} 
the fubjects of the fultan Alma2- 
zor, his father. 
But the fultan was a tyrath 


who little regarded the virtues 0 
his 


W HERE the Sun begins his 


diurnal courfe, lived the 
youthful Abdala, whofe uncom- 


mog viftues endeared him to all 


I’m fure he can tell | 
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The Choice 


his fon. Confcious of his own 
cruelty, he was inceflantly a prey 
io fufpicions, which infufed poifon 
into his cup at the voluptuous ban- 
quet, and fcattered thorns on the 
downy couch. 

Almanzor beheld his fon witha 
malignant eye, that darted ran- 
cor whenever he recollected the 
popularity his virtues had acquir- 
ed. He even conceived a defign 
to deftroy him, becaufe, in .the 
vifions of the night, he had feen 
him feated on the throne. But 


wthe mutes who were deftined to 
perpetrate the horrid deed, gave 


the prince an intimation of his 
danger, and advifed him to retire. 

There was a magnanimity in 
Abdala, the noble refult of confci- 
ous innocence, which would not 
permit him to: adopt this advice : 
on the contrary, he determined to 
repair to the prefence of his father, 
and remon({trate with him on the 
cruel purpofe of his foul. 

“My father,” faid he, “I am 
come to fhew the implicit obedience 
of afon. Thou haft ordered me 
into thy prefence ; I am acquaint- 
ed with thy defign ; and if thou 
continue unjuft and inexorable, I 
mull await the ftern decree with 
the fubmiffion of thy meaneft fub- 
jet. But filial duty impels me to 
warn-thee of the awful confe- 
quences. The angel of death will] 
conyey me to the blifsful regions 
of paradife ; but thou wilt be in- 
ceflantly haunted by the demon of 


_Temorfe. And, in the moment of 


thy diffolution, which muft one 
day arrive, what anguith and hor- 
ror will overwhelm thee !” 

Thefe words funk into the ty. 
rant’s heart. Difmayed by reflec- 
tions on the paft, and the profpect 
ofthe future, he gave the fignal to 
the mutes, to permit the deftined 
victim to retire. 
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The young prince repaired to an 
adjacent grove, to mufe, in fecret 
anguifh, on the miferies of the peo- 
ple. He laid himfelf down at the 
foot of a ftately palm; and, ab- 
forbed in thefe reflections, infenfi- 
bly dropped afleep. But his repofe 
was fhort and difturbed ; his wak- 
ing thoughts haunted him in his 
dreams. _ When he awoke, he look- 
ed around for the minifters of 
death, who had appeared, in his 
fleep, juft ready to execute the ty- 
rant’s inhuman command.  In- 
ftantly, a celeftial form ftood before 
him, and, while gales of ma- 
brofial {weetnefs breathed around, 
addrefled him in thefe words: 
“‘ Abdala! be not opprefied with 
grief. Awake to the pleafures of 
hope. Be prepared for happy 
events. Thy genius will meet thee 

ain.”—He inftantly vanilhed in 
a trail of light. 

Abdala - fancied he was ftill 
afleep. .He rofe from his graifly 
couch; and, convinced, at lalt, 
that he was awake, wandering 
through the grove, mufing intents 
ly on the vition he had feen. 

Ona fudden, he perceived three 
female forms approaching. ‘The 
files and graces {ported on the 
rofy cheeks of the youngeft ; and 
the fprightly thought beamed 
from her {peaking eyes. 

‘The deportment of the eldeft was 
folemn: her cheeks were pallid ; 
fhe appeared in the fable fttole ot 
forrow ; and the tear trickled ott 
from her dejected eye. 

The third was grave, but not 
gloomy: her attire fimple, but 
not inelegant: her rofeate hue was 
the charming flufh of health ; and 
her fine eyes feemed rather to beam 
with complacency and content, 
than to fparkle with hilarity and 
jo ) 
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the wandering prince, they flop- 
ped : and prefently the eldeft thus 
addrefied him: “ Unhappy Ab- 
dala! art thou retired to this 
grove to give vent to thy tears ? 
The prophet, who knows the redi- 
tude of thy foul, will not permit 
thy cruel parent to accomplith his 
éefign. But vain will be thy 
puriuit after the phantom happi- 
nefs, which has no real exiftence 
among the fons of men. My life 
has been one continued fcene of 
woe. With me the effufion of 
tears has been inceflant. Spring 
has no beauties, Summer no radi- 
ance, nor Autumn any charms for 
me : for Spring, and Summer, and 
Autumn rapidly fade; and pleaf- 
ure ; whenever caught, will perith 
in the very moment of enjoyment. 
Take then, virtuous prince, the 
advice of a friend. Whenever the 
courfe of fucceflion fhall call thee 
to the empire of thy anceftors, 
feat not thyfelf on the fatal throne ; 
for thofe anceftors have pafied 
away like fleeting fhadows, and 
dominion and glory are momenta- 
try poffefions. Truft not the 
caprice of fate by feeking unfub- 
ftantial joys. alte not the luxu- 
ious banquet; for the banquet 
will fatiate. 

Turn thine ear from the founds 
of harmony; for its fweet founds 
fatigue. Nor court the rofes ‘of 
beauty ; for the rofes of beauty 
fade. Be wife, and take up thy 
abode in the lonely foreft ; for in 
the gloom of folitude, where 
defpondence will lull every hope 
with her fighs, misfortune and 
cifappointment can never enter.” | 

She ceafed: then waving a 
fable wand, the cell of a dervife 
rofe ‘to view, amid favage wilds 
and projecting rocks. 

At this inftant, the laughter 
loving nymph, with fportive air, 
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caught Abdala’s arm : “ Prince, 
faid fhe, ** what a {fcene is this for 
the rapturous pleafures of youth | 
Can you liften a moment to the 
difmal leflons of that melancholy 
dame ? To reject the pleafures of 
life is ingratitude to heaven: to 
enjoy them, in all their exquifite 
variety, isto betruly happy. Let 
mufic and love then wing each 
moment with delight. ~ How 
wretched the youth who is not 
awake to love and joy! How in. 
fenfible, how inanimate his foul! 
But Abdala is neither infenfibl ® 
nor inanimate. A thoufand bright. # 
eyed beauties fhall biefs thee with 
unfading charms. Thou fhall rove 
from fair to fair ; and each moment 
fhall teem with ecftacy and blits. 
Take my advice. Afcend the 
throne of thy anceftors: but, af- 
cend it only for its pleafures ; and 
leave to fome hoary vifier its per- 
plexities and cares.” | 
Thefe very oppofite repefentations 
perplexed the prince ; but neither 
won the attention of his foul. Life 
appeared a burden, as defcribed by 
the firft ; a fantaftic dream as 
painted by the laft. ~ 
' He turned, in this perplexity, to 
the fedate but cheerful fifter, 
“ Prince,” faid fhe, anticipating the 
meaning of his fpeaking eye, ‘thy 
fufpenfe is natural. When extremes 
only are propofed, reafon will ne- 
ceflarily paufe ! Rejeé& what each 
advife ; and attend tw my counfel. 
Thy father will foon terminate his 
wretched life. Go, and fucceed 
tohisthrone. By thy wifdom and 
Virtues obliterate the memory of 
his crimes. If thou refufe to reign 
over thy people, how great will be 
their lofs! If thowreign but for vo- 
luptuous pleafures, how great will 
be thine ! Be attentive to the felici- 
ty of thy people, and thou wilt fe- 
cure thy own. Be not infenfible to 
the 
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the vaice of pleafure. Liften not 
to the defponding mourner. It is 
unwife to refrain from temperate 
enjoyment, becaufe imtemperance 
is productive of fatiety and difguit, 
or toabftain from the pleafures 
which virtue approves, ’ becaufe 

thofe pleafures are not immortal. 
If man be doomed to mourn forev- 
er, and to look with difdain on all 
terreftial pleafure, to what end 
were the faculties of enjoyment be- 
towed? Or if levity and fenfuality 
only are productive of happinefs, 
of what value is the reflecting foul ? 
As for yon nymph, the fprightly 
votary of pleafure, with what al- 
Jurements can fhe charm the wife ? 
Go: thou art born for empire. 
Perform all the duties of thy ex- 
alted tation, and thou wilt receive 
its glorious rewards. Deviate not 
from the paths of rectitude, nor ev- 
er forget the dictates of virtue and 
benevolence. ‘The good fovereign 
will enjoy pleafures, which the 
[plendor of dominion only can 
never give. His name will be im- 
mortal on earth, and the bleflings 
of his people will waft it to hea- 
yen.” | 

The dews of inftruétion refrefhed 
the foul of Abdala. He embrac- 
ed the happy fyftem, which dif- 
tinguifhed the dictates of wifdom 
from the fuggeftions of. defpair, 
and difplayed the difference be- 
tween voluptuous pleafure and the 
true happinefs of man. 

He would have inftantly declar- 
ed his choice, but, on a fuddon the 
three females vanifhed. 

The fun was retiring from the 
mountain-tops ; and while Abdala, 
whofe mind was agitated at what 
had paffed, was repairing, with 
penfive ftep, to the palace of his 
father, his feet were bewildered in 
the tangled thicket, and the dark- 
nefs of the night overtook him. 


In this gloomy fituation a fud- 
den blaze of fplendor was diffufed 
around him. ‘The cottage of the 
dervife appeared transformed into 
a magnificent palace, at one of the 
doors of which ftood the genius in- 
viting him to enter. , 

Abdala obeyed, and followed 
his guide. He would have fpoken, 
but his voice was reftrained by a- 
mazement and fear.—** Mortal,” 
faid the genius, before he opened 
the door of the interior apartment, 
«‘ this is the palace of the genius 
Orafmundo, who is ever propitious 
to the defire of the wife and good. 
Thy worth and wifdom are known; 
and the period is arrived, when 
thou fhalt be happy.” 

Then opening the door, Abdala 
perceived three beautiful virgins 
at the loom. They inftantly rofe 
to welcome the flranger. 

** Behold,”’ faid the genius, ** and 
choofe a partner for life. Which 
is the objec&t of thy choice ? The 
name of the eldeft is Triftina, the 
grave ; Serena, the placid, is the 
fecond ; and Hilarana, the gay, is 
the third.” 

Abdala was dazzled by the 
fplendor of their charms. 5ut in 
Serena he recollected the features 
of the nymph to whofe leffen he 
had attended in the grove ; and ap- 
proaching her with a refpeétful air, 
declared his choice, and took her 
unrelented hand. 

At this inftant, the palace van- 
ifhed, and he found himfelfin a 
humble cottage, where his eyes 
were {truck by a beautiful female 
form. Her drefs was fimple as 
that of the village maid; her 
perfon graceful as the ftately palm. 
But notwithftanding her humble 
attire, Abdala foon recollected with 
delight, the charming countenance 
which had fo lately captivated hts 
foul. 
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«Fortunate Abdala,” faid a 
voice from above, which he per- 
ceived to be that of Orafmundo, 
“thy wifdom is confpicuous in 
thy choice, and thy happinefs is 
now complete. If Triftina had 
been thy choice, thou wouldit have 
been doomed to irrevokable woe ; 
if Hilarana had been thine, to incef- 
ant remorfe. But in Serena, the 
lowly fhepherdefs as fhe feems, 
thou hait not only chofen a beau- 
tiful form, but a virgin whofe jen- 
timents are conzenial to thy own, 
whofe heart is the favorite abode 
of virtues, and whofe foul is fufcep- 
tible to all the rational pleafares 
that can render life defirable. 
Thy father is no more. Go then, 
Abdala, and fill the throne of thy 
anceltors. Go, and difcharge the 
duties of a patriot king, and forget 
not the vifions of this night.” 

The opening dawn found Ab- 
dala adforbed in the reflection on 
thefe parting words of the genius. 
But foon recollecing himfelt, he 


had fcarcely left the cottage when 
the meflengers appeared, with the 
awful intelligence that his father 
was nomore. They conduéted him 
in triumph to the expecting city, 
with the charming fultana of his 
choice by his fide. The univerfal 
acclamations, and the eagernefs of 
al! ranks to behold their new fove.- 
reign and his confort, evinced at 
once the exultation and the affection 
of the people. 

The laft duties to his father, Ab- 
dala performed with all the refpeé 
and decorum of filial piety. He 
began his reign by removing the 
prierneges which the people hadijfo 
ong endured ; and an unceafing 
attention to whatever could pro- 
mote the welfare of his fubjects, e- 
yinced thathe had not forgotten the 
vilions of the grove. In fine, dur- 
ing a long feries of ‘profperous 
years, all confeffed the excellence 
of an illufirious example, that in- 
culcated virtue, and the wifdom of 


a reign that diffufed univerfal hap- 


loft not a moment to conduct Se- pinefs. — 
yena to the inerial palace. He 
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MEMOIRS o VOLTAIRE, 


[To a “* Head” of this extraordinary charaer in the Euro- 


pean Magazine, for May, 1794, is added the following me- 
moirs, and charaétcriftic. anecdates. | 


E was much noticed by Queen 

Caroline, who procured him 
many fubfcribers for his Henriade, 
of which the firlt edition was print- 
ed in Engiand. He was much 
carefled by the perfons of fafhion 
and of wit in this country, Mr. 
Pope only excepted, who was 
much difenfed with: him for his 
behaviour to his aged and infirm 
mother ; and who, by a trick he 
put upon him in pretending to be 
the author of a certain political 


pamphlet of much celebrity in its 
time, difcovered him to be a per- 
fon in whom no confidence could 
be placed. “Dr. Young, in. a con- 
verfation in which Voltaire had 
turned into ridicule Milton’s Alle- 
gory of death and fin, thus def- 
cribed himto hisface: | 
Thou art fo witty, profligate, and thin, 
Like Milton’s Devil with his death and 
fin. ‘ 
Voltaire, whilft in England, was 
the gueft of Mr. Brunfden, whe 
had 
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had been Lord Bolingbroke’s un- 


der fecretary of War. On quitting 
his houfe, be faid, «« My dear fir, 
I thank you for the kind hofpitality 
you have afforded me ; I thank 
Mifs Brunfden for the care fhe has 
taken of me when I have been ail- 
ing ; and I thank your fon for the 
very pretty veries he has made up- 
on me,” 

In 1728 Voltaire returned to 
France, where, at a very advanced 
age, he finifhed a vety long career 
of literary celebrity ; in many re- 
{pets, perhaps, unfortunate for 
himfelf and mankind. Voltaire’s 
earlielt printed publication is an Ode 
to St. Genievieve, of Paris, which is 
not inferted in any edition of his 
works. This, it it fuppofed, he 
wrote to pleafe his inftruétors the 
Jefuits, as one of them always de- 
clared, that the young Voltaire, 
then about fifteen. years of age, 
would, he was well aflured, become 
the apoftle of deifm. 
his prediction has been, the world 
have too fatally experienced. 
A jet, a bon mot, will convert 
thofe who are in any degree well 
melined to that convertion. His 
brochures upon the moit ferious 
fubjefts are always lively and well 
Written, and thefe, perhaps, not 
unfrequently turned the head of a 
young man, and corrupted his 
morals, whilft his hair was dreffing. 
The “ Galerie de YAfcienne 
Cour” tell us, that Tronchin, his 
phyfician, ufed to fay, that Voltaire 
died in the moft extreme ayonies 
ef mind. «I with,” faid he, “ that 
thofe whofs principles he had _per- 
verted, had been prefent at his 


_ death. It was hardly poflible (ad- 


ded he) to hold out againit fo hor- 
rible a fight: Il n’ etoit pas pof- 
fible de tenir contre un pareil fpec- 
tacie.” Our Dr. Johnfon thus de- 
icribed him in Latin to his old an- 


How true. 


tagonift Fréron: * Vir acerarum ; “ 


aman of a very acute underftand- 
ing, but of very little learning.” 
‘This indeed is fo true, that when 
Voltaire talks of Greek or of Lat- 
in, a boy in the fourth form of 
Eton or of Weftminfter is above his 
match. 

Many learned perfons have con- 
victed Voltaire of the groffeft faults 
and mifreprefentations. He, how- 
ever, {till perfifted in them, and fell 
upon his antagonifts with the light 
arms of his wit and raillery. He 
was always complaining of being 

ttacked, and yet’ no author ever 


attacked others more earneftly and - 


with greater arrogance than him- 
felf. He was ever Writing againit 
his own perfecutors, and no one 
ever perfecuted others with more 
virulence and acrimony. ‘Though 
a great democrat in his writings, 
he was a great and a grofs flatterer 
of perfons inhigh place. ‘To fov- 
ereigns, to the firumpets of fovc-~ 
reigns, and to miniflers, he was 
continually proftituting that ex- 
quilit incenfe which genius alonecan 
beilow, and which fhould only be 
the reward of talents and of virtue. 
M. de Choifeul was much flatter- 
ed by*Voltaire when he was in 
power: after his difgrace, Voltaire 
eithes took no farther notice of 
him, or wrote fomething flighting 
of him. The Duke’s revenge was 
to put Voltaire’s books upon one 
of the weather-cocks of his country 
houfe at Chatelerault in Tour- 
dine. 

© Lettres de quelques Juifs 4 M. 
De Voltaire,” is a book ever to be 
recommended to thofe perfons who 
tread M. De Voltaire’s irrcligious 
tradis, though, indeed, he lrardly 
ever wrote any thing in profe with- 
out bringing in by the head and 
fhoulders fome witticifm or fome 
declamation againtt religion. Thefe 

letters 
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letters of certain Jews to Voltaire, 
contain the completeft antidote a- 
gaintt his poifon. They are writ- 
ten in a very lively manner; they 
combat all his pofitions with great 
force of argument and great power 


of learning ; and- they compleatly 
fhew what a {fciolifts he was in liter. 
ature, and how little fitted to write 
upon fubjects that require to be 
treated with great and profound 
erudition. 


BOOED OOO 


Of ROMANTIC NOTIONS of FRIENDSHIP: 
OR, 


The HISTORY of AMICUS. 


HE ancient notions of chival- 

ry do not (however prepof- 
terous they may feem) exceed the 
extravagance of our ordinary con- 
ceptions of what is called friend- 
fhip. Young people carry this to 
fo enthufiaftic a height, that even 
though it fprings from a noble 
fource, they ought to be warned 
againft the indulgence of it, as it 
expofes them, fooner or later, to 
the artifices of more experienced 
characters. There can be no ob- 
jection to an endeavor to obtain one 
valuable triend ; but it is much to 
be feared, :f we expect more than 
one, we fhall be bitterly difappoint- 
ed ; at lealt l was a fad example 
of this, and I thall commit my 
ftory to poiterity, that I may at 
lealt do what is incumbent upon 
every man—contribute my mite 
to the fervice of my fellow-crea- 
tures ; 

““[ am of thofe mortals who 
never knew the value of refiftance, 
and could never be mafter of the 
language of denial. Acquiefcence 
and civility ‘were ever my charac. 
teriftics. I never gave affronts, 
and [ even received them without 
much acrimony of recrimination. 
By this negative excellence I ac. 
quired @ numerous acquaintance, 
and imagined myfelf in very gen. 


éral efteem. To fay the truth, f 
did not doubt, but if it fhould ever 
be neceffary for meto ule theit 
fervices, I might command them 
without referve. 

«« In the coarfe of a little time! 
had occafion to make the trial ; for 
by unexpected failures in bufinefs, 
and other ill ftrekes of fortune, I 
was ftript of every thing but, re- 
foures of friendfhip. 

“ Flere follows an accurate 
journal of my fucceffes in a pecuni- 
ary application : 

* T arofe early one melancholy 
morning, and turned my affairs 
on all fides, to fee if, by any new 
arrangements, I could not fet all 
right again, I took a walk into 
the ftreet of my village where I 
refided, and tried to thake off my 
chagrin; but the profpeét was too 
dark for me. It will not do 
(faid I) ; alliance mutt direttly; 
muit this very day be obtained, oF 
[am ruined for ever.” This fenti- 
ment had {carce paffed in my mind 
before one of the oldeft, ablelt, 
and richeft of my friends came to 
wards me, and with the greatelt 
cordiality wifhed me the health 
and pleafures of the morning. 
accepted them with equal warmth. 
Our harmony was favorable to the 
fubje& in hand, and I ipoke to it 

, as 
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xs follows: “I am exceedingly 
tejoiced to meet you (here my 
friend fmiled,) particularly to fee 
youin fo cheerful a humour (here 
my friend fmiled again) ; it fuits 
well with a little petition that I 
have now to make to your pocket 

here my friend feemed a little un- 
eafy) : Yes, dear Mr. Richley, I fay 
to your pocket. You have always 

exprefled a defire to ferve me: I 
am now in the utmoft need of your 
afiftance; and I know it will not 
be more pleafing tor me to receive 

our kindnefs than for you to con- 

Feit What a pleafure is there 
in being indebted to a friend! It 
excites both gratitude and fenfibili- 
ty: you will thank me, that I 
have made you happy in the op- 
portunity of obliging me. . Pray 
letme have a thoufand pounds 
without delay.” 

“ Here my friend gave a great 
hem, and faid with fome incoher- 
ence, “ Yes, yes, no doubt, cer- 
tainly, a thoufand pounds, by all 
means, I fhall be very glad, but 
the truth is, 1 have not got five 
guineas in the houfé. At any oth- 
ee time I fhall be proud to ferve 
you.” 

_“ Here my friend, who had a 
little time before been noticing the 
extreme beauty of the weather, 
found out that it was terribly cold, 
and wifhed me a good morning. I 
called two days after, and faw him 
at his window, but, he was “ not 
at home,” 

“The next perfon that encoun- 
tered me was Mr. Sturdy, a weal- 
thy farmer, who accofted me with 
the news of his having received a 
Prize of scool. in the Lottery. He 
was all joy and jollity.. This is 
the very moment, faid I to my- 
felf ; fo, without any ceremony, I 
told him that he mult do me a fav- 
er: “ That will I, faid he, for I 

Vol. Vill, dD 


am forich I fcarce know what to 
do.” The very thing, faid I! 


you fhall lend me a thoufand | 


pounds.” 

“When ! faid he, How much 2? 
Why, you are a worthy man, and 
I would ferve you with all my 
heart, but if I was to lend my 
prize money, I fhould have no 
luck another.time. At prefentl 
cannot aflift you therefore, but at 
any future opportunity, you may 
depend upon my readieft and very 
beit erideavofs.” 

“ My third application was 
made to a lady of great reputed 
generofity. I laid my cafe pathet- 
ically before her: ** Good Heaven, 
Sir, faid fhe, how fincerely I pity 
you ! Only to fee the revolutions 
of this world! Why, you was a 
very refponfible man fome ‘little 
time ago ; I remember you talk- 
ed of a carriage. God blefs me, 
how furprifingly the things of this 
world turn about ! They are ¢op/ey 
turvey in a moment.. Now, if any 
man in the univerfe but you your- 
felf had told me that you could 
ftand in need of money in the way 
of ‘borrowing, I fhould have vindi- 
cated you fromthe fcandal. Mer- 
cy upon us, how careful we ought 
to be! We fhould turn a fhilling 
over ten times before we let it go 
out of our hands ; and even then 
we fhould take good care, #hat we 
have twelve-pence or twelve. penny 
worth for it. Oh lackaday ! oh 
lackaday ! Oh deary oh ! oh 
deary oh!” | 

“ Here the lady, my old friend, 
went away lifting up her hands, 
and pitied me exceedingly. 

«The fourth application was to 
another lady, who heard my ftory 
with great attention ; faid, that fhe 
was beyond meafure touched atir, 
as well as at my misfortune, but 


fhe excufed herfelf from affifting 
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me with a thoufand pounds, be- 
caufe, “ Sir, (fays fhe) as I am 
not married, and you have no fe 
curity to offer me, it would give the 
world reafon to believe, there was 
fomething between us more than 
there ought tobe. Ibis my deli- 


cacy, and not my want of inclina- 


tion, that refufes you, 1 proteft, 
Sir. I hope you will fee it in the 
right light. Young women mutt, 
in this age, be very. guarded in 
their conduct. They muft not be 
even feen too long converfing with 
the men alone.” 

«“ Upon this, my fair friend 
walked off in a great hurry, for the 
fake of her delicacy. 

«« The perfon I next {poke to had 
once borrowed sooo]. of me. He 
was now rich himfelf, and, as I had 
heard, rich by lending out money 
ata certain intereft. I opened 
the matter briefly: “ How much 
will do 2” faid he very civilly. “ A 
thoufand pounds,” faidI. “ You 
fhall have it.”-—My heart jumpt 
for joy. ‘ Pray, what fecurity do 
you choofe to offer ?”’—* Security 
(faid | !) I with it to be a matter 
of friendthip.”—* Friendthip ! 
(faid he) friendfhip and a thoutand 
pounds !—Pardon me—they never 
met together in my time, and [ 
with you avery good day. Friend- 
fhip and a thoufand pounds, in- 
deed {”” 





never {poke to me afterwards. 
“ I now tried a clergym 
whofe favorite Sunday fubje& was 
benevolence : little doubt: here, 
methought, as he was rich in pre. 
ferments and in private fortune. [ 
told him the whole affait. “Mit 
conduct, young man, (faid he) is 
often mifcalled misfortune. Don’t 
deceive yourfelf. If you have been 
imprudent, confefs it, for confeflion 
is the’ firft ftep towards. penitence, 


lady, be 
and penitence is the true path to quitted 


pardon, and pardon is the high eg 
road to felicity. If thou haft erred, pv 
errno more. Turn from thyevil | 


ways, and do that which is right, ae 
Work while it is yet day, left the meafur 
night come and overtake thee. Re. drew 3 
member thefe fayings, and be hap. le of 
py. Asto money, it ill becomes Sas 1 
my profeflion to encourage mifcon- the fo 


duc. Child, go thy ways, go thy oil 

ways.” - . 
“ My friend, the parfon, walked eto 

off in a very ftately manner, and as 

the very next day, which was Sun- coulis 

day, preached a moft pompous and other 

pathetic difcourfe upon the indif- ef. 

pentible duties of charity. ’ 
“ In this way did | proceed to 

no purpofe, but that of lofing my 

time, until another of my friends, 

who had heard of thefe my pecua- W: 

lary petitions, arrefted me fora 

large debt contracted in the way 

of bufinefs ; I was thrown into 





“ Upon this my friend turned prifon, and I fubfikt at this time abe 
upon his heel, and rapping his on the bounty of a fuilor without ¢] 
cane angrily againit the ground, an arm.” M. k 
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Account of Mrs. WRIGHT, the celebrated Modeller 
in Wax. 

‘ 


HE was one of the moft ex- 
traordinary charaters of the 
age, as an artift, and as a profound 
politician: in an early period of 


life fhe gave ftrong indications of 
a finguiar talent for taking like- 
nefles in wax, and did not fail to 
take heads of fome of the leading 
Americans 
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Americans, at the commencement 


of the American conteft, in which 
her family became much injured. 
At rather an advanced age fhe 
found herfelf preatly diftrefled by 
the ravages of the civil broils oc- 
cafioned by the councils and in- 
fruments which the minifter of 
England employed, and the old 
lady, both diftrefled and enraged, 
quitted her native country with a 
determination of ferving it in Bri- 
tain. She added, to the molt fa- 
mous Americansjthe heads of the 
Englifh moft diftinguifhed at that 
time for oppofition.to Lord North’s 
meafures; and as her reputation 
drew a very great variety of peo- 
ple of allranks to fee the marvel- 
lous productions of her ingenuity, 
fhe foon found out the avenues to 
ne of almoft every de- 

which was agitated or intend- 
edto be executed in America, and 
was the object of the moft entire 
confidence of Dr. Franklin and 
others, with whom fhe correfpond- 
ed, and gave information during 


the whole war. As foon as a gen- 
eral was appointed to go out to 
mount the tgagicomic ftagein A- 
merica, from the commander in 
chief to the brigadier, the inftantly 
found fome accefs to a part of the 
family, and difcovered the number 
of troops to be employed, and the 
endé of their expatriotic deftina- 
tion, ‘The late lord Chatham paid 
her ieveral vifits, and was pleafed 
with the fimplicity of her manners, 
and very deep underftanding. She 
took his likenefs, which appears in 
the Abbey of Weltminfter ; and 
though fhe had been in France, and 
much carefled by the political 
geniufles of that kingdom, yet at 
the end of the war fhe was fo fin- 
gularly attached to England, that 
the was conftantly employed to en- 
force forgivenefs among her coun- 
try people, whom fhe adyifed for 
the future to look to England in 
preference to France for trade and 
alliance. She died in England in 
March 1786. 
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WALTER, a Tale, written ia the twelfth Century ; iranflated 
from the French of Mr. Le Grand. 


fit is among the popular tales and ballads of an unlettered people, that we can obtain 


any idea of their private life, and the modes of thinking that prevailed at the time 
thefe were compofed. It is from this fource alone, that we can obtain any 
_knowledge of the progrefs of arts, and the advances that fcience had made at anv 
particular period ; thefe therefore, ought to be preferved, as precious remains of 
antiquity ; they furnifh amufements as well as inftruction ; the manners they rep- 
refent are fometimes favage, and what we now would deem brutal; the language is 
often profs and indelicate ; but in all cafes, the human heart is found to be the 
fame, though the manner in which its energies operate are influenced by circum- 
ftances. To the hiftorian, the antiquary, the philologift, the moralift, they will 
furnith interefting materials ; and to the novelift they will not be indifferent, as 


Doane, to exhibit human nature in a variety of new, and inicrefting points 
of view. ] 


THER minftrels jnvented Laymen, Ladies and Lords, lifen, 

fongs ; for me, I tell tales: and J will tell you the advestures 

ntlemen, Girls, Clergymen, ofa yeung fquire, whom adverlity, 
tried 
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tried along time, and whom love 
at laft made happy. 

Walter was the oldeft fon of the 
Callellan D’Aupais. His father 
feeing him grown tall and ftrong, 
and wifhing to have an opportuni- 
ty of trying his valour, fent him one 
day toa tournament, which had 
been announced in the neighbor- 
hood near Beauvais. It was for 
the firft time that the young Wal- 
ter had feen any of thefe warlike 
games ; he only knew them from 
hearfay. He had neither been 
taught to manage a hogfe, nor to 
make ufe of his arms. He pre- 
fented himielf very nobly in the 
lifts : but what was his aftonifh- 
ment, when he found himfelf in 
the midf of the crowd, attacked 
by twenty combatants at once, and 
when he heard round him, the 
helmets and fhields founding under 
their fwords, witha greater-noife 
than three hundred hammars 
would have made by ftriking the 
anvil. _Pufhed thirty times from 
one end of the lifts to the other, he 
had great difficulty, after receiv- 
ing feveral blows, to difengage 
himfelf. 

As it was now late, and not hav- 
- ing eaten any thing all day, he 
found himfelf faint from hunger, 
he was obliged to ftop on the rqad. 
He went into a tavern, where the 
new wine had attraéed feveral 
drinkers, for it was towards All- 
faints day ; and after having made 
his horfe be put up in the ftable, he 
ordered a very good fupper, which 
whilft he was eating, he faid to 
himielf: “Indeed, it muft be gl- 
lowed, it is a very fine invention 
that of taverns; they receive you 
kindly, they ferve you with alacri- 
ty, and pay you much refpedt, while 
you have no trouble but to pay.” 

But that was the main point, 
and precifely that which our ad- 
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venturer had forgot. Next day 
when he wifhed to go away, he 
perceived he had no money; his 
firft motion was to go and hid 
himfelf in the ftable to weep; 
but his tears were not the money 
the Landlord wanted ; it was ne 
ceflary to feek fome expedient. Ty 
leave in pawn his horfe, or his ag 
coutrements, his felf-love would 
not permjt him to think of. Un. 
fortunately he perceived in acor. 
ner of the inn, fome people playing 
at dice, and he refolved to go and 
play with them, in hopes of- mak 
ing them pay his bill. But ing 
trice, he loft his lance, his armor 
and his horfe ; and after a great 
many injurious words from the 
landlord, he was obliged to part 
with the garments that remained, 
and was forced to return to Aupais 
on foot in his fhirt. 

What vexed him chiefly in his 
adventure was, not fo much his 
lofs, as his hunailiation in -pafling f 
through the city in that beggarl 
appearance. ‘That ‘he might not | 
expofe himfelf he rather chofe to > 
make alarge circuit, and enter the J 
caltle by the meadow. But when 


his father faw him thus equipped 9 


and learnt of him what had be 
come of his horfe, his armor, and § 


his clothes, he got into fuch arage § ° 


that laying hold of a flick, he gave 
him ‘feveral blows with it. Walter, 
though of a mild demeanor, hada 
haughty, proud foul. He felt i 
the moft fenfible manner, the ™ 
dignity of the affront. In fullen 
indignation he left the hall witha 
determined refolution, that they 
fhould not fee him there again fora 
long time. His brothers and fit 
ters ran after him in vain to oy 
him back ; their prayers had no ¢- 
fet on him; he would not even 
accept fome of their clothes which F 
they offered him ; and after, having 
Dae, tenderly 
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senderly embraced them all, ‘he de- 


peWhen the mother faw them re- 
turn without their brother, fhe was 
jnconfolable ; “* What, fire, faid 
fhe to her hufband do you drive a- 
way your beloved ion, the heir of 
your name ; you certaialy wifh to 
kil] me.” ‘Thus faying the fell in- 
toa fwoon, and only recovered, to 
ery, in an agony of diltrefs, I have 
loft him. 

All this, as I told you, happen- 
ed towards All-faints day. _Wal- 
ter, without clothes and without 
money, was thus expofed to all the 
rigors of the feafon, to the fnow, 
the winds and the froft. He en- 
dured them however-with a {tern 
indifference, running from city to 
city, eating whatever chance offer- 
ed him, and fleeping where ic pleaf- 
ed God. To name all the coun- 
tries he traverfed, and tell you all 
the ills he had to fuffer, would not 
bean eafy tafk. It will be fufi- 
cient to tell you, that after four en- 
tire years of that life fo miferable, 
he arrived at laftin a city, whofe 
lord was a very rich man.- This 
gentleman-had a daughter, named 
Ogina, who was a teal prodigy in 
point of graces and beauty. You 
have doubtiefs heard of Ydoina the 
miftrefs of Amadas of Seballa, 
whom the brave Berad loved fo 
tenderly; of that Helena who 
turned the heads of the Greeks, and 
Trojans. If Ydoina, Helena and 
Sibilla had been placed befide Q. 
gina, fhe would have been prefer- 


_ It chanced, that fhe was walking 
mn the city; when Walter entered 
it: and was one of the firlt objects 
that flruck his eyes. His heart 
Was captivated forever. He did 
not wifh to go any farther; he 


pailed three whole months in‘figh- 
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ing of love and groaning under his 
mifery, in coming every day to 
the gate of the cattle, and walking 
e: ery day in the fkreet where he had 
firlt teen the young lady, in hopes 
that he might fee her again. His 
bad fortune-oppofed it: He en- 
deavored then to get himieif in- 
troduced into the houfe of that 
gentleman ; and one evening that 
he met one of his peopie, he beg- 
ged him very politely to tell him 
if there was any vacant placein 
his mafter’s houfe. ‘The other hav- 
ing afked him what he could do, 
Walter aniwered, that he could 
ferve the gentleman at table, take 
care of his cellar and his expenfes, 
and keep hig woods, rivers, and 
provifions. ‘The fervant was very 
much furprifed to hear fuch a pro- 
pofal from the mouth of a man, 
whom, by his drefs he took to bea 
peafant. He was content, howev- 
er, with telling him, that his maf- 
ter had already a feneichal and 
forefter, and propofed to the you 
man to enter into his mafter’s fer- 
vice as a ploughboy. That hu- 
miliating offer covered Walter 
with confufion: he could not re- 
tain his tears ; and cafting his eyes 
on his clothes, Curfed poverty, cri- 
ed he, it makes one be difpiftd, 
who, without it would be refpected. 
The fervant, touched with his grief, 
added; I recollea, that juft now 
there is wanting a centinel at the 
caltle ; would that place fuit you ? 
I will {peak to my lord, and to- 
morrow you may know his anfwer. 
Walter, who only wifhed to have 
the happinefs of being near Orgina, 
received the effer with gratitude. 
Tne affair fucceded ; he was accept- 
ed ; they gave him a horn, and a 
brafs trumpet, to difcharge the du- 
ties of his office. But they did not 
leave him long in fuch an employ- 
ment. 
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ment. In a few days, his good 
appearance made him be taken 
to ferve at table. 

This was all he could have chof- 
en, if he had been allowed to form 
awilh. He was going to fee every 
day, and to contemplate freely the 
beauty which he loved. However, 
it was this fecility that he applaud- 
ed fo much, which, by giving 
firength to a hopelefs paffion, cauf- 
ed bis misfortune. This is gene- 
rally the cafe with Love ; the wick- 
ed boy likes to torment thofe whom 
he has been able to fubdue; he 
has no pleafare but in fecing them 
fhed tears. 

The young man was become 
thin and pale. His matter feeing 
him waiting away infen‘ibly, would 
fay to him, fometimes, Walter, 
what is the matter with you ? But 
Walter took care not to tell him ; 
he was afraid of being turned off 
immediately. From time to timé, 
2 mufician of the place, with whom 
he had formed a friendfhip, made 
him alfo the fame queltion. The 
young man always anfwered, that 
there was fomething the matter 
with him he did not like to tell. 
However, it is fo fweet a pleafure 
to relieve one’s heart when it is full, 
that, prefled one day by the mufj- 
cian he told him: “I believe you 
too much my friend, and I think 
too well of you, to fufpeét you of 
being capable of betraying me. 
which would coft me my life. A 


. young lady has entirely bereft me 


of reafon fince I muft confefs it to 
you ; and that lady is Ogina, the 
daughter of my lord. You know 
my folly now ; pity me, or rather 
endeavor to fuggelt fome refource, 
for I no loager know what to do.” 
* You are not wrong when you fay 
you are foolifh,” replied the mufi- 
cian ; * there is fomething in it ; 
for me, 1 have only one advice to 


give you, that is, to forget your 
miftrefs, and betake yourfelf to 
another. I know many pretty ones, 
who furely would with no betier, 
than to have for a lover fuch a fine 
young man as you!” “ No, E can. 
not ; and there is my misfortune, 
I feel very well without yoar tellin 
me, that I need never flatter my- 
felf with being loved by Oginia ; 
but it is not pofftble for me to live 
without her ; and for fome days 
that an indifpofition deprives me of 
the happinefs of feeing her, I diem 
yes [die with chagrin. My dear 
friend, for once more take pity on 
me ; advife me, or it is all overs 
I muit renounce life.”” Thefe words 
were pronounced in fo touching a 
tone, that the mufician could not 
help being melted with them. “I 
with I poff:ifed the fecret which you 
alk of me,” faid he, “I would offer 
it you willingly ; but you have a 
very embarralling love. I only fee 
one refource, that is, to make ydéur 
mittrefs guefs it, fince you dare not 
tellit her. Come to my houfe ;I 
have fome amorons airs which I 
will teach you.. You can eafily find 
an Opportunity te fing them to her; 
and perhaps the recital of your-pain 
will facceed in touching her heart. 
I do not promile you a fure fuccefs 
—'yut at any rate, you may try it; 
the worft will be, to find fome more 
happy means.” 

The advice pleafed Walter; he 
learned the fongs, and fung them. 
Alas ! he did not know that he had 
no need of them. Could a pafiion 
fo ftrong as his, be long unknown 
to her who was the object of it. O- 
ginia had conceived an attachment 
for him ;-and it was nothing but 
the violence of that paflion, com- 
bated by the fhame of loving avalet, 
which had occafioned her malady. 

The funday following, Walcer 
found a favorable occafion to fee 

her 
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her by herfelf. The parents were timtes did he intend to fave hii. 


atcharch ; Oginia remained alone 
inthe caftle. Emboldened by love, 
he came iato her chamber, under 
the pretext of enquiring after her 
health ; but fcarcely had he begun 
to fpeak, when his countenance be- 
eame pale, and his whole body fell 
atrembling. Ogina, in the moft 

entle tone, an{wered, that fhe fuf- 
ered a good deal, and, defiring the 
young man to fit down, begged 
him to relate to her fome ftory that 
might ferve to amufe her for a mo- 
meat.——“‘ Madam,’’ anfwered he, 
“your diftrefs bas given me fo 
much chagrin, that in fpite of the 
defire I have to pléafe you, # will 
be impoflible for me to obey you. 
From that moment, Ihave loft every 
thing, joy, and repofe. Nor is your 
beauty, however perfe& it be, 
which has attached me to you. 
No, it is the enchanting charms of 
yourcharacter { love. It is your 
goodnefs, your genilenefs; which 
makes‘one feel when they have feea 
you, that they would give for you 
their heart’s blood, even to the latt 
drop. Ah‘ young lady, if Walt- 
er lofes you, he dies.” 

At thefe words, fighs choaked 
his voice, and his face was covered 
with tears ; but, terrified aad con- 
‘fafed at having allowed his feeret 
to efcape him, he rofe in hafte,with- 
out waiting for an anfwer, and ef= 
caping as if he had committed a 
crime, he retired to his chamber, 
aad fhat himfelf up from tlie fight 
of every perfon. 

There, his temerity prefented it- 
felf to his eyes, under the mof 
frightful colors, He believed that 

| Ogina would complain of him to 
her parents; and then it was all 
over withhim, Every moment he 
tmagined he heard them open the 
Sor in fury, to reproach him with 

his infolence, and to chafe him.with 
fame from their houfe. Twenty 





felf before their arrival, and by a 
timely flight, to prevent that dif- 
honor. But hope, which love fuf- 
fers to be entirely extinguifhed, ar. 
refied him.—Love, even in the 
mid& of this tempeft, fometimes 
came to tempt him with a fmile. 
He pafled a part of the day in thefe 
mental ftruggles. -In fine, after 
dinner, when the parerits were re- 
turned to church, refolving to try 
every thing, he returned to the fair. 

Far from intending to afflict him 
that tender lover had heard with 
tranfport the voluntary effufion of 
love. She felt only one chagrin, 
that of feeing him in a ftate ot fer- 


vitude. The frft word, therefore, 


fhe {poke to him on his return,was, 
to afk what was his name and his 
parentage. “You order it, faid he; 
I will fatisfy you, whatever it thall 
colt me.”  He.then recownted, 
with great plainnefs and fincerity, 
all his adventures, from the me- 
ment of the tournament, to thatin 
which he entered the lands of the 
chevaliar her father, “ It was 
then, added he, I faw you, and thea 
too commenced my real pains ; 
for all that I had before fuflered, 
during four years of mifery, was 


nothing, when compared with this — 


fevever diftrefs. I witfhed to live 
near you, and fince then, [ have 
reafon Rill more to complain. Bat 
I feel that my misfortunes fhalt 
not continue much longer; and 
perhaps Walter now {peaks to you 
for the laft time.” . 
The impreflion which this dif 
courfe made on the heart ot Ogina, 
the furprife, the grief, and the joy 
which it excited in her, difcompofed 
her fo much, that the begged Wal- 
ter to retire. Friend, faid fhe to 
him, leave me, I find myfelf very 
il. He wenteat in defpair from 
the itate which he believed her to 
bein. If you had feen him at 
that 
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that time, you could not but have 
pitied him. 

The young lady; on her fide, 
was not lefs agitated. She pafled 
the whole night in fighing, and 
turning herfclt fometimies on one 
fide, and fometimes on the other. 
At laft, the rofe; and called her 
chambermaid to make her bed a- 
gain; but the does aot find herfeif 
any better than before. She makes 
the head of the bed be put to the 
foot, the foot to the Head : She lies 
fornetimes on het back, on her fide; 
puts one atm outof bed, pulisitin 
again; nothing givés her eafe, and 
her eyes conftantly refufe fleep. 
« This is love then, cried fhe: Alas! 
how they deceive us, when they tell 
us it will be or happinefs.”” When 
fhe thinks on Walter; the grows 
pale, and blufhes alternately. She 
would have wifhed to fee him 
again ; then a moment after, fhe 
would not wifh it; then fits up on 
her bed ; then lies down and cries : 
Ah! if Walter has fuffered as 
much as me, how ought I to pity 
him? : 

At laft, aftet a great many 
tears and fighs, fie got up when 
the day appeared ; and although 
fhe did not donbt the fincerity of 
her lover, for greater fecurity the 
fent fecretly to Aupais, an old 
fervant, whofe fidelity the could 
relyon. All that the fervant could 
difcover by his enquiries, perfealy 
agreed with what the young man 
had faid. The Caftellan, mortified 
at the feverity he had ufed towards 
his fon, weeped over him in fecret 
everyday. In vain had he made 
him be iought for all over France ; 
the mother had died for grief. 
When Ogina heard that report, 
fhe could fcarce refrain in her joy 
from embracing the meffenger. 
She remained a moment plunged 
in a profound reverie; but fodn 
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recovering herfelf, the fent the fer. 

vant to beg her mother to comets 

het apartment. to 
When the mother came, fhe ed 

fpoke to her thus: “ Madam,{ hit 


have an important fectet to tel Jal 
you; deign to hear me. Yoy we 
have in your ferviceja man litt a 


fitted for that place, the eldeft fon or 
of the Caftellan d’Aupais. [tig 

the love with which I have infpir. 

ed him, that has introduced him | 
into your houfe. Within thefe few f\ 
days, he has confeffed it alt to me; 
and I confefs to you in my tum, 
that Ihave not been able to avoid 
loving him, and that I fhall nevet 
think myfelf happy till you have 
given him to me for a hufband, 
Solicit this favor with my father, f 
beg of you ; but conceal from him, 
that Llove Walter.”’ 

At this difcourfe, the mothet 
fell into a terrible rage. She im- 
agined); that her daughter had 
committed fome criminal weaknels, 
and that fhe had only feigned fick. | 
nefs to concéal the confequences of | 
it.- But when the young lady had © 
fworn that fhe gever had fpoken to | 
Walter in her life; and that he § 
had never deviated in the fmallet ( 
degree from that profound refpet 
which a true lover always has for 
the perfon he loves 3 when fie allo 
related to her the precautions fe 

“had taken not to be deceived with 
regard to his birth, the lady be 
came culm, and promifed to {peat 
to her hufband. 

The hufband knew the Caftellan 
d’Aupais; the match was other) 
wife fuitable. Thus he confented 4 
to the marriage ; and in the meat ' 
time, made Walter his fteward, 
and gave him the keys of the caltle’ 
In the new drefs he now aflu | 
the good mein and the na 
grace of the young lover ap 


with eclat. He was betrotie te 
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Waiter, 


the young lady, and fent an exprefs 
to his father to make him acquaint- 
ed with his marriage, and to invite 
him to the wedding. The Catftel- 
lan, enchanted with the news, 
went with his other children, and 
a croud of gentlemen his relations 
orfriends. Walter and he embrac- 
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ed tenderly, and weeped with joy. 
There was a great feitival during 
three days. The fourth day they 
feparated. Walter faw his father 
depart with regret; but he could 
not follow him : he was begnning 
at lalt, after fo many hardthips, to 
tafte the {weet pleafures of love. 


OHI OBE 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 
brated L. 


EONARD EULER, profef- 

for of mathematics, member 
of the imperial academy of Peterf- 
burg, ancient director of the royal 
academy of Berlin, and fellow of 
the royal fociety of London, as al- 
fo correfpondent member of the 
royal academy of fciences at Paris, 
was born at Bafil, April 15th, 
1707, of reputable parents. The 
years of his infancy were paffed in 
arural retreat, where the examples 
of pious and virtuous parents con- 
tributed, no doubt, to form in him 
that amiable fimplicity of character, 
and uncommon purity of fenti- 
ments and manners, which were 
manifefted during the whole courfe 
of his life. 

Though the ftudies of his father 
were chiefly directed toward branch- 
es of knowledge that had a more 
immediate relation to his clerical 
profeffion, yet he had applied him- 
felf, with fuccefs, to the mathema- 
tics, under the celebrated James 
Bernoulli; and, tho’ he defigning 
Ahis fon for the miniftry, initiated 
him into this fcience, among the 
other inftructions of his early edu- 
Cation. 

When young Evter was fent to 
the Univerfity of Bafil, he attend- 
ed regularly the different profed- 


fors. As his memory was pro- 
Vel. VIL. E 
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digious, he performed his academ- 
ical tafks with uncommon rapidity, 
and all the time he gained by this 
was confecrated to geometry, 
which foon became his favorite 
ftudy. The early progrefs he 
made in this fcience, only added 
new ardor to his appiication ; 
and thus he obtained a diltinguifh- 
ed place in the attention and efteem 
of Profeflor John Bernoulli, who 
was, at that time, one of the firft 
mathematicians in Europe. Eurer 
became his favorite pupil. He was 
firuck with a kind of aftonifhment 
at the afpiring genius and rapid 
progrefs of the young mathemati- 
cian: and as his own occupations 
would not admit of his giving the 
ardent pupil fo much of his time as 
Eu er defired, he appointed one 
day inthe week for removing the 
difficulties which his difciple had 
met with in perufing the works of 
the moft profound mathematicians, 

In 1723, Mr. Euter took his 
degree as Mafter of Arts, and de- 
livered on that occafion a Latin 
difcourfe, in which he drew a com- 
parifon. between the philofophy of 
Newton and the Cartefian fyfiem, 
which was received with the great- 
eft applaufe. He afterwards, at 
his father’s defire, applied himfelf 


to the fiudy of theology, and the 
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Oriental languages. Though thefe 
fiudies were foreign to his predom- 
inant propenfity, his fuccefs was 
confiderable, even in this line: 
however, with his father’s confent, 
he turned to geometry, as his prin- 
cipal object. He continued to a- 
vail himtelf of the counfels and in- 
ftruétions of M. Bernoulli; he con- 
tracted an intimate friendfhip with 
his two fons, Nicholas and Daniel, 
and it was in confequence of thefe 
connections, that he became after- 
wards the principal ornament of 
the academy of Peterfourgh. 

The project of erecting this a- 
cademy had been formed by Peter 
the Great; it was executed by 
Catherine I. and the two. young 
Bernoullis, being invited to Petert- 
burg, in 1725, promifed Euler, 
who was defirous of following 
them, that they would ufe their 
utmoft endeavors to procure for 
him an advantageous fettlement in 
that city. In the meantime, by 
their advice, he applied himfelf 
with ardor to the ftudy of phifiolo- 
gy, to which he made a happy ap- 
plication of his mathematical 
knowledge ; and he attended the 
medical leétures of the moft emi- 
nent Profeflors of Bafil. 

This ftudy, however, did not 
wholly engrofs his time :. it did not 
even relax the activity of his val 
and comprehenfive mind in the 
cultivation of other branches of 
natural fcience. For while he was 
keenly engaged in phifiological re- 
fearches, he compofed a Differta- 
tion on the nature and propagation 
of found, and an anfwer toa prize 


qucftion, concerning the maj/ling of 


Ships, to which the Academy of 
fciences. adjudged the accefit, or fe- 
cond rank, in the year 1727. From 
this latter difcourie and other cir- 
cumflances, it appears that Euler 
haJ carly embarked in the curious 


and important Rudy of navigationy 
which he afterwards enriched with 
fo many valuable difcoveries. 

M. Euler’s merit would have 
given him an eafy admiflion to 
honorable preferment, either in the 
magiftracy or univerfity oi his na- 
tive city, if both civil and academ- 
ical honors lad not been there dif- 
tributed by lot. The loi being 
againft him in a certain promotion, 
he left his country, fet out for 
Peterfburgh, and was made joint 
profefler with his countrymen, 
Meffrs. Hermann and Daniel Ber. 
noulli, in the univerfity of that 
city. 

At his firk fetting out in his 
new career, he enriched the aca 
demical colleétion with many mee 
moirs, which excited a noble emu- 
lation between him and M. D, 
Bernoulli ; and this emulation al- 
ways continued, without. either 
degenerating into a felfifh jealoufy, 
or producing the Jeaft alteration in 
their friendfhip. It was at this 
time that he carried to new degrees 
of perfection the integral calculus, 
invented the calculation of finufles, 
reduced analytical operations to @ 
greater fimplicity, and thus was 
enabled to throw new light on all 
the parts of mathematical fcience, 

In 1730, he was promoted to 
the Profefforfhip of Natural Philo- 
fophy ; and in 1733, he fucceeded 
his. friend D. Bernoulli in the 
mathematical chair. In 1735, 3 
problem was propofed by the 
Academy, which required expedi- 
tion, and for the folution of which 
feveral eminent mathematicians 
had demanded the fpace of fome 
months. ‘The problem was folved 
by Enler in three days, to the great 
attontfhment of the academy ; but 
the violent and laborious efforts it 
coft him threw him into a fever, 
which endangered hislife, and de- 

prived 
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prived him of the ufe of his right 


The Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, which, in 1738, had adjudg- 
edthe prize to his memoir concern- 
ing the nature and proprieties of 
fire, propofed, for the year 1740, 
the important fubject of the fea-tides 
aproblem whofe folution required 
the moft arduous calculations, and 
comprehended the theory of the fo- 
lar fyftem. Euler’s difcourfe on 
this queftion was adjudged a maf- 
ter-peice of analyfis and geometry ; 
and it was more honorable for him 
to fhare the academical prize with 
fuch illuftrious competitors as Colin 
Maclaurin and Daniel Bernoulli, 
than to have carried it away from 
rivals of lefs magnitude. Rarely, 
if evér, did fuch a brilliant compe- 
tition adorn the annals of the acad- 
emy; and no fubjec, perhaps, 
propofed by that learned body was 
ever treated with fuch accuracy of 
inveftigation and force of genius, 
as that which here difplayed the 
philofophical powers of thefe three 
extraordinary men. | 

In the year 1741, M, Euler was 
invited to Berlin, to augment the 
luftre of the academy, that was 
there rifing into fame, under the 
aufpicious proteétion of the late 
oe of Pruffia ; for whom the 
Mufes and the’Sciences have pre- 
pared a wreath, which will bloom 
Unfaded to the lateft ages. He 
enriched the laft volume of the 
Mifcellanies (Melanges) of Berlin 
with five memoirs, which make an 


‘minent, perhaps the principal, 


figure in that collection.  Thefe 
were followed, with an aftonithing 
rapidity, by a great number of im- 
portant refearches, which are 


ered through the Memoirs of 
the Pruffian Academy ; of which 
avolume has been regularly pub- 
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lifhed ever year, fince its eftablifh- 
ment in 1744. 

Thelabors of Euler will appear 
more elpecially aftonifhing, when 
it is conlidered, that while he was 
enriching the Academy of Berlin 
with a prodigious number of me- 
moirs, on the deepeft parts of math- 
ematical fcience, containing always 
fome new points of view, often 
{ublime truths, and fometimes dif- 
coveries of great importance ; 
he did not ditcontinue his philo- 
fophical contributions to the Acad- 
emy of Peterfburgh, which granted 
him a penfion ‘n 1742, and whole 
Memoirs difplay the marvellous 
fecundity of Euler’s genius. 

It was with much difficulty that 
this great man obtained, in 1766, 
permiffion from the King of Pruffia 
to return to Peterfburgh, where he 
defired to pafs the reft of his days. 
Soon after his return, which was 
gracioufly rewarded by the munif- 
icence of Catherine El. he was 
feized with a violent ditorder, 
which terminated in the total lofs 
of his fight. A cataract, formed 
in his left eye, which had. been ef- 
fentially damaged by a too.ardent 
application to ftudy, deprived him 
entirely of the ufe of that organ. 
It was in this diftrefling fituation, 
that he dictated to his fervant, a 
tailor’s apprentice, who was abfo. 
lutely devoid of mathematical 
knowledge, his Elements of Alge- 
bra; which by~ their irtrinfical 
merit, in point of perfpicuity and 
method, and the unhappy circum- 
ftances in which they were com- 
pofed, have. equally excited ap- 
plaufe and attonifhment. This 
work, though purely elementary, 
difcovers the palpable character- 
iftics of an inventive genius ; and 
it is here alone that we meet with 
a complete theory of the Analylis 
ot 
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of Diophantus. 

About this time, M. Euler was 
honored by the Academy. of Sci- 
ences at Paris with the place of 
one of the foreign members of 
that learned body ; and, after this, 
the academical prize was adjudg- 
ed to three of his memoirs, con- 
cerning the inequalities in the 
motions of the planets. The two 
prize queftions propofed by the 
fame Academy for 1770 and 1772; 
were defigned to obtain from the 
labors of aftronomers a more per- 
fe&. theory of the Moon. M. 
Euler, affited by his eldef fon,* 
was a competitor fer thefe prizes, 
and obtained them both. In this 
lah memoir, he referved for far- 
ther confideration, feveral inequali- 
ties of the Moon’s motion, which 
he could not determine in his firft 
theory, on account of the compli- 
cated calculations in which the 
method he then employed had en- 
gaged him. He had the courage 
afterward to review his whole 
theory, with the affiftance of his 
fon, and Meifirs. Krafft and Lexell, 
and to purfue his refearches, until 
he had conftru@&ed the new tables, 
which appeared, together with the 
great work, in 1772. Inftead of 
confining himfelf, as before, to 
the fruitlefs integration of three 
differential equations of the fecond 
degree, which are furnifhed by 


‘.m.thematical principles, he reduc- 


ed them to the three ordinates, 
which determine the place of the 
Moon:; he divided into claffes all 
the inequalities of the planets, as 
far as they depend either on the 
elongation of the Sun and Moon, 
or upon the excentricity, or the 
parallax, or the inclination of the 
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luner orbit. All thefe means of 
inveftigation, employed with fuch 
art and dexterity as could only be 
expedted from an analytical geniys' 
of the firlt order, were attended 
with the greateft fuccels ; and itis 
impoilible to- obferve, without ad. 
miration, and a kind of aftonifh. 
ment, fuch immenfe calculations 
on the ene hand, and on the other, 
the ingenious methods employed 
by this great man to abridge them, 
and to facilitate their application 
to the real motion of the moon.— 
But this admiration will become 


-aftonifhment, when we confiderat 


what period, and in what circum. 
fiances all this was effegtuated by 
M. Euler. It was when he was 
totally blind, and confequently 
obliged to arrange all his compy 
tations by. the fole powers of hig 
memory and hijs genius. It was 
when he was embarrafled in lis 
domettic circumftances, by a dread. 
ful fire, that had confumed gteat 
part of his fubftance, and forced 
him to quit a ruined houfe, of 
which every corner was knowa to 
him by habit, which, in fome | 
meafure, fupplied the place of 
fight. It was in thefe circumftances 
that Euler compofed a work, 
which, alone, was fufficient 
render his name immovtal.—The 
heroic patience and tranquility of 
mind which he difplayed’ here 
needs no defcription : and he deri¥- 
ed them not only from the love 
of {cience, but from the power 

religion. His philofophy was too 
genuine and fublime to ftop i 
analyfis at mechanical caufes; 
led him to that divine philofopby |) 
of religion, which enobles humana 9 
nature, and can alone form aves 

0 










* M. } A. Euler, a fon worthy of his illuftrious father, has alfo enriched the 
a¢ademical Memoirs of Peterfburgh with many learned memoirs. 
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in fuffering. : 

Some time «after this, the fa- 
mous Wentzell, by couching the 
cataract, reftored Mr. Euler’s 
fight; but the fatistaction and joy 
that this fuccefstul operation pror 
duced, were of fhort duration. 
Some inftances of negligence, on 
the part of his furgeons, and his 
own impatience te ufe an organ, 
whofe cure was not completely 
finifhed, deprived him of his fight 
a fecond time; and this relapfe 
was accompanied with tormenting 

in. He, however, with the ai- 
fitance of his fons, and of Meffrs. 
Krafft and Lexell, continued his 
labors; neither the lofs of his 
fight, nor the infirmities of an 

vanced age, could damp the ar- 
dor of.his genius. He had engag- 
ed to furnith the Academy of 
Peterfburgh with as many memoirs 
as would be fufficient to complete 
its Ads for twenty years after his 
death. In the {pace of feven years, 
he tranfmitted to the Academy, 
by Mr. Golfwin, above feventy 
Memoirs, and above two hundred 
more, which were revifed and 
completed by the author of this 
peper. Such of thefe memoirs as 
were of ancient date were feparated 
from the reft, and from a collec- 
tion that was publifhed in the year 
1783, under the title of Analytical 
Works. There is not one of thefe 
pieces, which does not contain 
fome new difcovery, or fome in- 
genious view, that may lead to 
the fuccefsful inveftigation of truths 
yet unknown. They contain the 
happiet integration, the moft re- 
fined and fublime analytical pro- 
cefles, deep refearches concerning 
the nature and properties of num- 
bers, an ingenious demonftration 
of feveral theorems of Fermat, the 


folution of many difficult problems 
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relative to the equilibrium and 
motion of folid, flexible, and elaf- 
tic bodies, and explications of fey. 
eral feeming paradoxes,—Ng part 
of the theory of the motion of the » 
celeftial bodies, of their mutual 
action, and other anomalies, how- 
ever ablitract and difficult, was 
overlooxed, or left unimproved, by 
M. Euler. There is not one . 
branch of mathematical {cience 
that has not been benefited by his 
labors: No geometrician ever be- 
fore embraced fo many objects at 
the fame time: none, perhaps, 
ever equalled him, either in the 
number of his publications, or in 
the multitude’ and variety of his 
difcoveries. His name will live 
as long as the fciences fubfift; It 
will go down to the latelt ages 
with the immortal names of Def- 
cartes, Galilei, Newton, Leibnitz, 
and other illuftrious men, whofe 
genius and yirtues have ennobled 
humanity ; it will fhine with an 
unfading luftre, when many names, 
which have been raifed to fame 
by the frivolous part of mankind, 
in our times, fhall be buried in 
oblivion. 

Euler’s knowledge was more~ 
univerfal than could be well ex- 
pected in one, who had purfued 
with fuch unremitting ardor, 
mathematics and aftronomy as his 
favorite ftudies. He had made2 
very confiderable progrefs in med- 
cal, botanical and chemical f{cience, 
What wasitill more extraordinary, 
he was an excellent fcholar,and pof- 
feffed what is generally called eru- 
dition, im a very high degrec. 
He had read, with attention and 
tafte, the moft eminent writers of 
ancient Rome: he was perfedly 
acquainted with mathematical lit- 
erature, and the ancient hiftory of 
that fcience. The civil and literary 
hiftory of all ages aad all nations 

was 
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was familiar to him ; and foreign- 
ers, who were only acquainted 


with his works, were aftonifhed to 


find in the converfation of a man, 
whofe long life feemed folely occu- 
pied in mathematical and phyfical 
refearches and difcoveries, fuch 
an extenfive acquaintance with the 
molt interefting branches of litera- 
ture. In this refpect, no doubt, he 
was much indebted toa very un- 
common memory, which feemed 
to retainevery idea that was con- 
veyed to it, either from reading or 
from meditation. He could repeat 
the Eneid of Virgil, from the be- 
ginning to the end, without hefita- 
tion, and indicate the firft and laf 
line of every page of the edition he 
ufed. 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in 
the beginning of September, 1785, 
which did not prevent his calcu- 
lating the motions of the aerofta- 
tical globes, were, neverthelefs, 
the foreranners of his mild and 
happy paflage from this fcene to a 
better. While he was amufing 
himfelf at tea, with one of his 
grand-children, he was ftruck with 
an apoplexy, which terminated his 


_ illuftrious career, at the age of 76. 


His conftitution was uncommon- 
ly ftrong and vigorous : his health 
was good, and the evening of his 
long life was calm and ferene, 
fweetened by the fame that follows 
genius, the public efteem and re- 
fpe& that are never with-held 
from exemplary virtue, and feveral 
domeftic comforts which he was 
eapable of feeling, and therefore 
deferved to enjoy. His temper 
was even, mild and cheerful ; to 
which were added, a certain 
roughnefs mixed with fimplicity 


and good humor, and a hap 
pleafant knack of telling a tory, 
which rendered his converfation 
agreeable. The great activity of 
his mind was neceflarily connedteg 
with a proportion of vivacity agg 
quicknefs, which rendered hig 
fufceptible of warmth and irration, 
His anger, however, was neve 
any thing more than a tranfj 

flath ; and he knew no fuch thin 
as permament ill will toward any 
human being. : 


His probity and integrity wer 
pure and incorruptible; and the 
honeft indignation with which he 
inveighed againit every inftance of 
perf y ‘aud injaftice, was fingular. 
yremarkable. His piety was ra 
tional and fincere : his devotion 
was fervent, he was intimately per. 
fuaded of the truth of chriftianity, 
felt its importance to the dignity 
and happinefs of human nature— 
and loo ibe its detractors and 


oppofes as He moft pernicious ene- 
mies of mat. His philanthropy 
was great, and if ever he felt the 


emotions of averfion and indigna ¢ 


tion, it was only when he contem- 
plated the malignant frenzy of the 
abettors and apoftles of Atheifm. 
We fhall not contend with fuch as 
may look upon this as an infirmity; 
for we never felt any thing in our 
occafional vifits to Bedlam, but 
fentiments ot pity, and that kind 
of dejection that arifes from the hu- 


miliating view .of difordered na- 
ture. 


M. Euler had by his firft mar- 
riage thirteen children, of whom 
eight died in infancy or early 
youth. The other five, of whom 
three are fons, highly eminent in 


their 
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heir refpeftive profeffions,* aug- 
mented his family with 38 gran 

children, of whom 26 are ftill liv- 
ino, It was a moft pleafing and 
feding fpectacle, to fee the vene- 
rable old man, fitting (deprived of 
fight) like a patriarch in the midft 
of his numerous family, all zeal- 
ousin rendering the evening of his 
life ferene and pleafing, by every 
tender office and mark of attention 
that the warmelt filial affections 
could fuggefl.—We feel a peculiar 
pleafire in the contemplation of 
this refpe@table domeftic icene; 


and when we combine the fublime 
refearches of this great luminary of 
fcience with the ferene piety of his 
fetting rays, and confider the life of 
the philofopher, in one point of 
view, with the death of the juft, we 
feel here an indication of immor- 
tality, which confounds the puny 
fophiftry of the fceptic ; and we 
behold, in Euler, the fun fetting, 
only to raife again with purer lut- 
tre. 





Tile poftquam fe lumine VERO 
Implevit, fellafque vag as miratur et aftra 
fixa polis, videt qua nia fub noéie jaceret 
Hee nogira dies. 
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EUGENIO. 
{From the Looker On, by. Rev. S. Olivebranch.} 


Ef mollis flamma medallzs 


Interea, et tacitum vivit fub peGore vulnut: 


: Vircis. 


A gentle fire fhe feels within her veins, 


Where the foft God {eeure in filence reigns, 


Y good-natured readers will 

'A pardon me if fometimies 
I difcover the vanity of a grey- 
headed man, in {peaking of thefe 
Papers, which I confider ina man- 
ner as my grand-children. When 
I'take my ufual faunter in our 
little filbert-walk, before our old 
lady fummons me to breakfaft, I 
2m tempted, I own, to make a com- 


@tee 


DrrbDen. 


parifon between the gradual open- 
ing of my plan in thefe effays, 
and the lively progrefs of vegetation 
at this cherifhing time of the year. 
The fame kindling influence which 
unfolds the bud, and fpreads out 
the bloffom, feems alfo to impart a 
fort of growth to my fancy, and to 
fructify within me evéry germ of 
thought, of feeling and of affection. 


Now 


~~ de 





_ 


The ede of thefe, every way worthy of the name he bears, and who,as we 


ve feen before, took a pot in the laf 
t 


*sament to the Univer 


labors of his venerable father, is ftill an 


y of Peterfburgh, and has obtained feveral academical . 
Prizes there, as alfo at Paris, Munich, and Gottingen. 


_ to the Emprefs of Ruffia, and enjoys great reputation in that line.——The third is 
artillery, and> is well known in the learned world by his 





The fecond is phyficiaga 


omical obfervations. He was ohe of the aftronomers that were named by the 


y of Peterfourgh to obferve the pailage ef Venus. 
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Now turning from the wintry figns, the Suz 
His courfe exalted through the Ram hadrun, 
And whisling up the fkies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus, and the lightfome realms of love ; 
Where Venus from her orb defcends in fhowers, 
To glad the ground, and paint the fields with flowers; 
When firft the tender blades of grafs appear, 
And buds that yet the blaft of Eurus fear 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year; 
Tiil gentle heatyand foft repeated rains, 
Make theirgreen bleod to dance within their veias ; 
Then, at the call, emboldened, out they come, 
And {will the germs, and burft the narrow room. 


Without thefe phyfical aids of 
fine weather, and the fort of reno- 
vation which the fpring feems to 
produce in me, I do not know how 
fach a little frofty old fellow as 
myielf could ever find fofficient 
animation in his bofom to give my 
fair country women a chapter up- 
on love. [tis almoft impeffible, 
indeed, arnidft this univerfal * paf- 
fion of the groves,” when every 
feathered fongtter is warbling out 
his tweet pain, and every fprig is 
confcious of the double weight of 
fome newly-wedded pair—it is al- 
molt impoffible, I fay, for a heart 
that is difengaged from low pur- 
fuits and pleafures, not to yield to 
thefe gentle fympathies and gay 
emotions. ‘Et was at this feafon of 
the year, when the honeyfuckle 
fends forth new fhoots, aud the bo- 
fom new defires ; when the pafii- 
ons feel a frefh impulfe towards 
their object, and the ivy embraces 
the elm anew, that my mother ufed 
* to make her ftrongeft efforts to per- 
fuade me to marry. 

That the Olive-branch family 
fhould become extin@ after me, 
was a thought which fhe never 
could dwell upon without uneafi- 
meis ; and I really would have 
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FLOWER AND THE Lear. 





married fifty times over, to havé 
fpared her this pain, but that my 
littke pinched up, mummy like fig- 
ure, would never let me think of 
matrimony without fhame and con- 
fufion. Befides which, after my 
poor friend Eugenio’s death, after 
he had breathed out on my  breat 
his laft hope and his laft forrow, all 
my care and afliftance were want. 
ing to confole the virtuous Amelia, 
who furvived her lover about ten 
years, and then died a virgin, in f 
pureft faith, and thought, and ad, 
at the age of thirty fix. 

For thefe reafons I ufed te avail 
myfelf of the fame fubterfuge which 
was ufed by the philofopherThales, § 
who, when his mother preffed him 
to marry, would excufe himfelf for 
2 length of years, by alledging that 
hie was yet too young, till, after 
turning a critical corner in life, he 
fuddenly fhifted his ground, and 
maintained that he was now too 
old to think of it: By thefe evafions f 
T gained leifure to cultivate the} 
friendthip of the chafte Ameliay 
during the courfe of ten years j 
and whatever tendernefs mingled 
itfelf in our intercourfe and cor 
refpondence, it was borrowed from 
the foft recollection of Eueni® 
which 
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which caft over it a fombre and 
refracted light, like that which re- 
mains to the world after the fun 
has abandoned it. 
_ [never could prevail on myfelf 
to open the little packet which Eu- 
enio had put into my hands, till 
the death of Amelia, when my 
thoughts could reft on no other ob- 
jet but the loves of this gentle pair; 
and there was a fort of void and 
craving in my. mind, which could 
only ‘be fatisfied by the conftant 
repetition of the names and the fen- 
timents of my poor young friends. 
This looked moft like converfing 
with them, and has always been a 
balm to my fpirits, which I would 
not have foregone for any pleafures 
pr preferments the world could of- 
ferme. Since I am become old, 
thefe letters are ftill the le&ture I 
mot delight in: oftentimes, in 
teadingthem, | ftretchout my hand 
to find Eugenio’s, and take off my 
eyes to meet the blue languith that 
ufed to beam from thofe of Amelia. 
Now then, fince the worms have 
preyed upon what was mortal of 
thefe tender friends, and no heart 
temains but my own, to beat at the 
recollection of their forrows, I thall 
take out from my parcel, -the let- 


_ ters which have pafied between 


them, and fingle out fuch as I 
think wil] give moft entertainment; 
hoping that they will meet with 
fome fympathizing bofoms even in 
this fhallow age, and moiften the 
theeks of fome of my female read- 
ers, in honor of faithful love and 


‘Virtuous calamity. 


_ As to thofe vulgar fpirits whofe 
ime is fpent in the grofs amufe- 
ments of the town, or thole dull 
Plodders whofe hearts are fiuffed 


| with pedlar principles and mean 


€ares, or thofe pigmy politicians 

who have frittered away their ({eel- 

@gs with puzzle and chicane, I tell 
Vel. VLlb. b 


them fairly, whenever, in turning 
their eyes over one of my papers, 
they encounter the name of Euge- 
nio, to lay it down as no concern 
of theirs ; for there is fomething 
myfterious in love, as there is fome- 
thing facred in its fufferings, by 
which they are‘veiled over in the 
prefence of the uninitiated and 
profane ;—it is only here and there 
that we find a tender bofom which 
has a true feeling and conception 
of the pangs or the pleafures of 
this generous paffion. 

1 fhall give thefe letters to the 
public, as nearly as I can, accord- 
ing to the order in which they were 
written. The following one feems 
to have been compofed juft -after 
the falfe news had been received of 


‘the death of the young gentleman 
in the Eaft-Indies,to whom Amelia 


had been long promifed, but for 

whom it does not appear that fhe 

ever felt more than a great regard. 
“ My dearef? Amelia, 

“IT has of late become a part 
of my plan of condué, to prevent a 
too great elation or depreflion une 
der circumftances of joy or for- 
rew, by fometimes forcing my 
thoughts, as far as I am able, on 
fubjecis which ftand oppofed to 
the actual ftate ot things around 
me. At this moment I ought to 
be, and really feel enyfelf, one of 
happieft beings tat walk upon 
earth, fince 1 am loved by one of 
the faireft and worthieft. And 
yet forgive me if fometimes I fteal 
a few minutes from the happinefs 
that will ever accompany the tho’t 
of the {weet avowal you made me 
yellerday, to devote them to a me- 
lancholy fubjeé&t, which though, 
the foundation of all my joys, does 
yet continue to tinge them with a 
fombre fort of coloring. The fub- 
jeét I mean, is the death of the poor 
youth, who had. been tanght - ex- 
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pect at his return from a long and 
perilaus expedition, the greatelt 
compenfation this life could yield 
him—the hand of Amelia. And 
yet how could the hand of Amelia 
have made him happy, without that 
heart which Amelia tells was nev- 
er his A truth but lately known 
to herfelf, and too late difcovered 
by half the females whe receive 
the profeffions of their lovers. If, 
however,his own paflion were great 
as he detlared it, gracious God! 
how great mult have been his want 
of thy merciful confolations to foft- 
en the feeming feverity of thy de- 
cree! How heavy the fentence 
mult have appeared to him, which 
robbed him even of the gloomy 
comfort of {training his lalt looks 
on his dear Amelia, and locking 
up her hand within his own in the 
{truggle of death, as if to perpetu- 
ate fo {weet a propetty beyond the 
rave ! 

«The other night a dream pre- 
fented him to me in the moment of 
his difolution ; and I thought I 
heard him figh forth thefe words, 
‘Farewell dear Amelia: alas! 
how bitter it is to die at fuch a dif- 
tance from thee! Death itfelf would 
he {weet in your fociety ; but fince 
i am never to fee thee again with 
thefe mortal eyes, my {fpirit fhall 
feek thee over the wide fea, and 
prefent thee with a purer homage 
when difmantled of this flefhy in- 
cumbrance.” When I awoke I 
found my pillow bedewed with my 
tears, which I thought a fufficient 
tribute to the memory of a depart- 
ed rival; and turning myfelf about, 
went again to fleep, when by a 
ftrange perverfeneis of my fancy, 
I imagined myfelf in the fame fitu- 
ation in which I had before pictur. 
ed the poor Horatio. Methought 
I too died at a diftance from Ame- 
Kia, though no fea was betwixt us ; 


and fomehow or other I feemed f@ 
have a confufed notion’that Hora. 
tio was in exiftence, and in perfe@ 
health. The agitation which this 
occafioned within me foon broke 
through my fleep, and I awoke in 
terrible perturbation. 

«“ After this I refolved to go to 
fleep no more, but lay many hours 
awake, cheering my brain with 
the profpect of that happinefs I am 
foon to tafte in the undifturbed 
poflefion of my beloved Amelia, 
I pictured to myfelf our little cot. 
tage; ftocked our farm with horles, 
cows, and poultry ; made a varie. 
ty of agricultural arrangements; 
and employed.a full hour in form. 
ing a little collection of books, fuch 
as I knew would engage my Ame- 
lia to fit with me often in my 
hours of reading and ftudy. 

“ Ah! when: will thefe happy 
time come ? Already a fomething 
at my heart chids this delay. Why 


muft we give up a precious month - 


of our lives toan idle pundilio? 
Time is fo apt to traverfe and over- 
throw the petty fchemes and gay 
promifes of life, that I tremble at 
giving him fuch latitude to wogk 
his mifchiefs in; and yet what a 
forry calculator am I, who ama 
being deftined to eternity, and cam 
yet be fo anxious about a little 
month! Let it comfort us, my 
{weet girl, to think that fo dread an 
engine as time is in the hands of 
one that is the rewarder of virtue, 
and the protector of innocence. 
Adieu.” 

I thall here drop my little hifto- 
ry for fome time,which, however I 
fhall refume and drop again by, 
ftarts, till my readers are tired 04 
myfelf and my friends. In a chap- 
ter upon Love, fome general rules 
for the direStion and controul of 
this paflion might reafonably have 
been expected; and yet, perhaps 

there 
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here is no concern of life in which ° 


rules are of lefs avail ; for fo filent 
and imperceptible are the attacks 
of love, that we are always half 
overcome before we are fenfible of 
out danger. In this confligé too, 
our reafon will often prove an er- 


rant deferter ; and when we come 


tomuifter our forces; we find our 
prinicpal dependance already gone 
overto the enemy. The only real 
fecurity in circumftances fo delicate 
and dangerous, confifts in the gen- 
eral feafoning of a good education, 


and the early influence of virtuous 
models and examples. When, by 
long habits and due preparation, 


her judgment and tafte are reétified, 
and a kind of poife given te her hu- 


mors and affections, a young wo- 


man comes forth ready difciplined’ 


to encounter the trials of her fex ; 
and the impertinence of flattery will 
provoke the pride of her under- 
ftanding, as much as the fophiftry 
of feduction will fhock the reétitude 
of her principles. 


ACCOUNT of th AMAZONS. 


NE, of the lateh European 

travellers to the interior parts 
of South America, as he purfued 
his journey along the famons river 
Orelana, in the country of Amazb- 
nia,came up with an old man who 
was employed in catching tortoif- 
es. He put many queltions to him, 
and found him very communica- 
tive and full of information. A- 
mong other anecdotes, he obtain- 
td him the following :—In 
the centre of the mountains of Gui- 
ana, lived a nation of Caougnontain 
Secouima( wom . without hufbands) 
who had feparated themfelves en- 
tirely from men, and went about 
m*‘ armed troops. ‘Though they 


admitted the males among them 


once ayear, yet they abitained 
from forming any attachments ; 
and it was one of their molt facred 
and inviolable laws, that new con- 
netions fhould be made at every 
freth intercourfe with our fex. The 
offspring, if male, was fent to the 
father, tobe educated by him ; if 
female, it was brought up by the 
mother. The favorite ornament 
o thefe female warriors was a cer- 


tain green gem, which they found 
in great abundance on the other 
fide of a river called the Black Ri- 
ver ; and hither the young women 
of quality ufed to repair every 
month in armed bodies, in fearch 
of this decoration of their ears an 
writs. 
It happened ona certain day, as 
fome of the flower of the Amazoni- 
an maidens were out on this errand, 
they fell in with a troop of Indian 
youths, who were going on an em- 
baffy to a neighboring tribe.—- 
The young men were fo itruck with 
the beauty of thofe adventurers, 
that they immediately laid at their 
feet a part of the prefents with 
which they were loaded for the 
purpofes of their commiffion. . The 
defire of pleafing each other foon 
became mutual, and grew {o rapid- 
ly, that the next day they joined 
in building little temporary cot- 
tages on the fpot. Every month 
they met together. at the fame 
place, where the ftrifie decorum 
was preferved. The women ilept 
always in feparate lodgings ; their 
heads repofing on their ni 
al 
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and their feet covered with the 
fleeces of the lama, the prefents of 
their lovers. The youths alfo af- 
fitted them in gathering the green 
gems, and were delighted with the 
occupation of decorating their per- 
fons and their arms with the coft- 
lieft they could find. At every 
frefh meeting they brought with’ 
them the plumage of green par- 
rots for their helmets, and chains 
of lions’ teeth for their necks and 
wrilts; not forgetting . to * load 
themfelves with prefents of fifh and 
wenifon, and fruits of the faireft 
kinds, fuch as guavas, bananas, 
pomegranates, and pine apples. 
By the force of thefe affiduiti¢s they 
obtained a promife from the fe- 
male warriors, to chufé-them for 
their temporary hafbands, when 
the time fhould arrive which was 
appointed by the laws of the A- 
mazonian ftate for the intercourfe 
of the fexes. : 

This moment. at length came, 
and their tender engagements were 
faithfully performed. © The fhort 
interval allowed them was pafled 
in the fondeh. endearments ; but 
at the énd of the fourth day the 
terrible order for feparation was if- 
fued, and proclaimed by the rat- 
tling of their fpears again their 
corilets, and fuch funereal fhouts as 
it was their cullom to raife in for- 
row for departed friends. They 
took a final leave of each other, 
hever to meet again but in the land 
of fouls. The male pledges of their 
loves were fent back to the fathe:s ; 
and the females were brought up 
by the mothicrs, for the fupply of 
the commonwealth, 

It fo happened, that in the 
couric of fome ten years, a war 
broke out between the very tribe 
to which thefe Indians belonged, 
and the nation of the Amazons. 
After many defperate encounters, 


and a great deal of blood thed, 
the men proved an overmatch fos 
the women, burned and laid wafte 
their country, and advanced to. 
wards their lait town, with minds 
prepared to revenge their fallen af. 
fociates. The little devoted capi- 
tal was thrown’ into terrible con. 
fternation ; the air was filled with 
the fhrieks of helplefs virgins, mif. 
erably murdered by their own 
mothers, to fave them from the 
bloody hands of an exafperated en. 
emy. . 3 

In the midft of this cruel difor, 
der, one of thofe very women wha 
had been made mothers in the am. 
Orous adventure with the Indian 
youths, was infpired by her guar. 
dian fpirit with a thought that fav- 
ed the remnant of her countrywo 
men. Gathering together all fle 
could mutter of her comrades, who 
had fhared in the expedition after 
the green gems, fhe made a fhort 
harrangue,tull of the moft touching 
remonttrances, on the necefkty of 
laying afide all meafures of refilt 
ance ; and befought them vehe, 
mently to try what the force of 
nature might do for them, and the 
tender pleadings of thofe bofom re- 
collections which their prefence 
muft awaken in the minds of their 
former lovers. Scarcely had the 
finifhed, when actuated by 2 com 
mon fpirit, with a fhout that ran 
along the mountains in om 
nous echoes, they all threw a- 
way their targets, of canes, and 
their half-moon bucklers, and rufh- 
ed out with naked breafts to meet 
theenemy. ‘The novelty of the 
fight arrefted, for fome moments, 
the march of the Indians. A {fo- 
lemn filence prevailed ; taking ad- 
vantage of which, the forlorn 
females raifed their voices, and 
called upon their temporary bof- 
bands, and the fons of their pleai- 
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yresand their vows, repeating their 
names, and reminding them of the 
crowns of parrots’ feathers, and all 
the pledges of their former loves. 
As thofe Indians were original- 
lya Meruvian colony, they had in- 
herited a portion of that foftneds, 
and humanity of character, which 
diftinguished that tranquil race. 
When they beheld the offspring of 
that tender rencounter, and. thofe 
breafls which they had preffed fo 
often with fond delight, their heads 
fellupon ther bofoms,and their ar- 
es dropped from their hands ; they 
 tufhed forwards, and embraced 


with enthufiafm their wives and. 


their mothers, and f{pared; for-their 
fakes, the remains of. the Amazo- 
nian nation. Admdnithed by this 
event, thefe warrior women re- 
linguifhed their bows and their 
fpearsyand tefolved in future totrult 
more to their weaknefs than their 
ftrength, to their tears than their 
arrows, to their -egtended arm than 
their half-moon bucklers, to their 
foft bofoms than their adamantine 
corflets: and whatever impofing 
travellers may relate, there are nd 
more fuch people, to be found im 
the mountains of Guiana. - 


! ——ADHONO EDN Gti arora 


BLORIO and LUCILLA; or, the Virtuous, but Para 
ELOPEMENT. : 





4 MORAL TALE, 





fPYHE farther we remove from 
great. cities, the nearer, 
genetally f{peaking, do we ap- 
proach to thofe fcens of guiltlefs 
happinefs. which are at once the 
frutt and the reward of genuine 
lovemthat love which, implanted 
by Heaven, and cherifhed by Vir- 
tue, forms to fufceptible minds a 
paradife, if a paradife there be on 
tarth. In fuch peaceful retreats— 
to the eternal cifgrace of diflipated 
grandeur—the hercic principles of 
honor are alone confidered as the 
glory of man, while the ingenuous 
onesiof virtuous fenfibility form the 
bafis of every thing that is held 
amiable in woman. 
Haplefs Florio ! haplefs Lucilla 
why, born and educated as ye both 
were in the bofom of ‘Truth and 
{nnocence—why, alas! were ye 
deltined to prove to an abandoned 
world, that it is not here but her@ 
after that Truth and Innoceuce 





are to look for either favor of 
protection ? 

In the ftory of this ill fated 
pair—a flory which is already 
too well known to many families 
in thefe kingadoms—there are few 
incidents ; but every incident 
feems in fome fenfe to convey with 
ita moral; and few as they are 
they fhall be related’ with fidelity. 

Florio was a young, and mof 
accomplifhed officer, in one of our 
marching regiments. Soon afterthe 
comencement of the American war, 
when every nerve was exerted, but 
exerteg in vain, to ‘rear the ftand- 
ard of triumph over the revolt- 
ed colonies, it was his™lot to be or- 
dered into Wales, as'the comman- 
der of a little recruiting party ; and 
jt was his lot alfo to be ftationed in 
a town little diftant from the abode 


of the fair Lucilla, the only daugh- > 


ter of a gentleman of the very 


firft 
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It was at a private ball that they 
firit met; and if ever a love at 
firft fight could be jultified by the 
laws of either prudery or prudence 
it feems to be in the cafe of Florio 
and Lucilla, Formed as it were 
by Nature for each other, their eyes 
no fooner met, than whole volumes 
of love were mutually, but infenfi- 
bly exprefled by them. The little 
God had inftantaneoufly transfix- 
ed both their bofoms with one of 
his moft refiltlefs arrows ; and well 
might they each have faid, as Ro, 
meo did,in a fimilar fituation. 

“TI look’d and gaz’d, and never mifs’d 

his heart, 

It fied fo pleafingly away.” 

Like Romeo, alas! they were 
alfo doomed to experience tlrat 

“ Fathers have flinty hearts.” 

Lucilla—who had long been de- 
nied the {weets of maternal tender- 
nefs and indulgence, lived under 
the roof of a father, who loved 
her dearly. Frequently in his 
hours of good-homored fondnefs 
would he call her his augel—his 
goddefs ;——but in fact the only i- 
dols he cordially worfhipped were 
his guineas, his acres, and the ge- 
nealogical table of a family as old 
as that of the famed Cadwallader, 
and doubtlefs, though he fcrupled 
mot to pronounce himfelf a line- 
al defcendant from it, to the full 
as vifionary alio. 

Avarice and pride ! what a co- 
alition of paffions in the breaft of a 
parent, who feemed no longer to 
-_know any real felicity, but in the 
fordid or felf-confequential gratifi- 
eation of them. 7 

They were indeed an infupera- 
ble bar tothe hopes of our lovers; 
for Florio had little to boat on 
‘the feore of pedigree, and till lefs 
‘pat of fortune. Lucilla was no 
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firt confequence in the county 


ftranger to thefe circumfances; 
and they ferved only to increafe 
her tendernefs for Florio ; though 
at the fame time fhe was aware 
that, with her father’s confent, the 
never fhould have the happinef 
to call him Hufband. 

In the mean while Florio wag 
a daily vifitor of the old gentle. 
man, with whom he fo highly in. 
gratiated himfelf, that he could 
have obtained any gift, but the only 
one fer which his foul panted—the 
gift of his danghter.—In this gift 
a fuppofsd contamination of the 
blood of an ancient Briton would 
have been included ; and too well 
did our laver know, that, fhould he 
dare to utter to him a fingle fylla. 
ble on the fubjeét of 2 matrimonial 
connexion, he would never more 
be permitted to enjoy even a fight 
of his adored Lucilla. 

Many weeks, however, were 
not fuffered to elapfe before the 
feelings of both Florio and Lucilla 
were put to a cruel teit, in conle- 
quence of the arrival of an exprels, 
commanding the young officer im 
mediately to join his regiment, m 
order to embark for Ametica— 

America! Fatal was the found, 
when it reached the.ears of Lucilla, 
and awfully ominous was it t0 
the fond, the darling youth of her 
innocent affections, 

What was to be done ?—Lucilla 
could not live but in the prefence 
of her Florio; and the idea of 
leaving behind him his Lueills 
was worfe than. ten thouland 
deaths to our enamored hero. 
Circumftanced, asthey were, from 
the bafe, or, at belt, the abfurd | 
and worldly, prejudices of a pat 
ent, whofe breaft had long bees 
infenfible to all the foft emotions 
that flow from Jove, they cot 
fulted their hearts, and determi: 
ed to follow love’s dictates ; that 
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js, plainly to exprefs it, to elope, 
and feek for happinefs in each 
other, even at earth’s utmolt verge, 
fhould Fate condu& them thither. 

On the eve of her departure, 
Lucilla wrote a letter to her father, 
conjuring him in the molt endear- 
ing terms of filial duty and tender- 
nefs, not to reproach her for an 
action, which, as being unavoida- 
ble, fhe trufted was in itfelf blame- 
lefs; an action, which would be 
no Wife painful to herfelf, farther 
than as it might alarm a rigid but 
affectionats parent for the fafety 
of a beloved child ; on which head, 
however, he might reft perfectly 
eafy, fince, having committed her- 
felf to the protection of a man of 
virtae, her own virtue, as hitherto, 
would, and fhould, remain in- 
violate. 

By fome means, an anonymous 
copy of this letter found jts way 
into the London papers; and, fo 
elegantly, vet mifterioufly, was it 
worded, that in every polite circle 
itbecame the topic of admiration, 
conjecture, and inquiry. 

The event to which it alluded, 
happened near the clofe of the 
year 1776; and by fome readers 
it may be recollected, that about 
this period a number of advertif- 
ments appeared in the daily 
prints, foliciting (under the initials 
cfD. W.) the return of a certain 
fair fugitive, and urging her again 
to take fhelter under the wings of a 
father, who was diftratted from 
the lofs of her, and who could 
hot defcend to the grave in peace, 
till, beholding once more his child, 
he might have it in his power to 
gratify her utmoft with by uniting 
her with a parental benediction to 
the man of her heart. 

Would to heaven he had thus 
supreffed himfelf fooner !— Long 


had he known, or, at leaf, blind 
muft he have been, had he not 
perceived that the mutual paflion 
of Florio and Lucilla was uncon- 
troulable as it was unbounded; 
and now was it referved for him 
to feel——bitterly to feel—thcs in 
obftructing their happinefs, he had 
literally undermined his own. 


His advertifements, like many _ 


other notices of the kind, appeared 
too late; and already were our 
lovers fafely landed at New-York, 
(where Hymen finally fealed their 
vows) before the wretched father, 
fenfible of his folty, endeavored to 
terminate the memory of an irre- 
parable misfortune, by terminating 
the daily repetition of it. 

“© Wretched father,” has it been 
faid? Alas ! amiable Lucilla, ere 
long fhall we find, that even thou 
(fpotlefs as was thy foul, fpotlefs 
as was the foul of thy hufband) 
wert born alfo to be wretched; 
and that, barely capable of evad- 
ing the wiles of guilt, but for thy 
own native virtues thou couldetft 
hardly, even in thy own perfon, 
obtain an afylum on carth for Ia- 


. nocense. 


In all countries, Honoris con- 
fidered as the peculiar characterif- 
tics of the foldier ; but when fhall 
we have fuch a definition of the 
word, as to be able to afcertain, 
with any kind of precifion, in what 
honor—-military honor, however, 
contilts ? The Colonel under whom 
Florio ferved, was univerfally pro- 
nounced a man of the ftricteft hon. 
or; and yet it was univerfully ac- 
knowledged alfo, that, in his 
tranfadtions with the ladies, there 
could not exit a man more un. 
principled. | Not for, the world 


would he injure one of his own 
fex, provided he interfered not with 
his pleafures ; bat a woman, a 


helplefs, 
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helplefs, 
fcrupled not uniformly to confider 
as his Jawful prey. 

Hardly had the artlefs Lueilla 
arrived, when, viewing her with 
the eyes of a lafcivious voluptu- 
ary; the demon of mifchief pointed 
her ont to him as a precious ob- 
ject of deftruéion. Who fo polite 


* to her, fo attentive to her hufband, 


as the gallant Colonel ! Lucilla 
thought him a jewel of aman; 
and Florio, unfufpicious as herfeif, 
actually confidered him as a fa- 
ther. 
* Soon; howevetj. the prefence of 
Florio became offenfive to the 
Colonel ; and fvon alfo did Lucilla 
begin to perceive, with 4 woman’s 
eye, that in his conftant afliduities 
to her there was fomething more 
than mere Friendfhip, efpecially 
as, in the whole of his behavior to 
her hufband, he was now as cool 
and referved, as, at firfl, he had 
been warm, open, ‘and gencrous. 

As yet he had not dared plainly 
to reveal to her the intentions 
which continued every day more 
and more to agitate his guilty 
breaft ; but at length, borne away 
by a paflion, which, having nothing 
in view but its own gratification, 
fet rcafon and virtue at defiance, 
he fcrupled not to ufe every feduc. 
tive perfuafion, every unmanly 
firatagem, thay might tend to in- 
veigle her into his polluted arms. 

In the condu& of Lucilla, at 
this crifis, there was a difplay of 
¢onjugal attachment, and, what is 
more, of conjugal magnanimity, 
which, unfafhionable as it may ap. 
pear in thefe days. of vicious diffi- 
pation and refinement, would hate 
redounded toy the glory of the 
molt uniullied matron of ancient 
Rome, while it was Rome’s boat 
that fhe was Virtuous. 

Qver all the infiduous mancu- 


beautiful woman, he 


vres of the undoer of her peace 
fhe nobly triumphed ; and the 


- Colonel, mortified at the idea of 


being thus fpurned at, baffled ang 
defied—defied too by a woman, 
prefently contrived to - level the 
whole fury of a heart fraught with 
difappointment and revenge at the 
lucklefs Florio, to whom neverthe 
lefs he bore no enmity, farther 
than ashe appeared to be the oni 
ly impediment to the completicg 
of his wifhes. | / 

By accident, one day, the unhap. 
py youth—in anzioufly fearching 
for a few fimples, which the indif- 
pofed fate of his Lucilla had, for 
fome time, feemed to render necef. 
fary for her, unwarily tranfgreffed 
the boundaries allotted for the 
Garriion. ‘This offence, if anof- 
fence it could be called, was judg. 
ed by the Colonel a fufficient pre- 
text for ordering Florio to prifon; 
and there, from the vile ftench 
and dampnefs of the place, he 
was feized with a fever, which 
communicating its bancful effeés 
to Lucilla—whom no force could 
tear, one minute, from the loved 
partner of her bofom—threatened 
foon to put a period to the mifera: 
bie exiftence of both. 

While thus they remained is 4 
dreary dungeon, opprefied with 
fickpefs,- and barely permitted to 
breathe, a letter was fecretly cor-’ 
veyed to Lucilla from the detelted 
author of her woes, intimating, 
that if the would at length confest 
to quit her hufband, an elegant 
houfe fhould be at her command, 
and nothing omitted which might 
promote the recovery of her health, 
andthe etablifament of her hap- 
pinefs. 

In anfwer to this letter, having 
with no fmall difficutry obtained 
tge affiitance of a pen and fonre ink 
and paper, the wrote to him with 
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a trembling hand what follows : 

*« Know, worthlefs man, that 
though I were, condemned to ex- 
pire this inftant in the midft of 
tortures, (and more re 
ones there cannot be than thofe 
already feel) I yet-would not ac- 
cept of life, with all the {plendor 
the world could beftow, if, in or- 
der to enjoy fo paltry a bleffing, I 
fhould be forced, by facrificing my 
own honor, te facrifice the honor 
ef myhufband. ‘Think not, vainly 
think not, that the principles of an 
incorruptible integrity, arid the 
pangs infeparable from a fenfe of 
unmerited oppreflion, may not 
exit together in one bofom—the 
bofom, too, of a week and unbe- 
friended woman !—Yes, wretched 
feducer, in mine they do, in mine 
they fhall exift, while I exift my- 
felf, The infults I have experienced 
from you are the more bafe, as my 
heart tells me, and you muft your- 
felf be confcious, that in the whole 
of my conduct I never betrayed 
the leat indifcretion, which could 
poflibly encourage you to imagine 
me capable of indulging a thought 
incompatible with innocence, or 
injurious to my Florio. Ceafe, 
then, to aggtavate my woes with 
importunities, odious to me as 
they are infamous in the fight of 
Heaven; and, above all, let me 
conjure you avoid my ptefence.— 
Enfeebied as this hand is, and lit- 
tlecagable of affording affiftance 
either to my hvfband or myfelf, 
yet (merved by defperation) it 
might, perhaps, be raifed with fatal 
vengeance againft the moft aban- 
doned of men, fhould he dare, even 
in her dying moments, to approach 
the eyes of 


Lvucitia.” 
This letter {poke daggers to the 
very foul of the Colonel. His 
heart naturally humane, aad not 
Fol VIII. 
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yet wholly lof to the charms of 
innocence—to every fentiment, in 


fine, that conftitutes the man of. 


real probity and honor—was now 
torn with remorfe: nor could he 
obtain a moment’s ref, till (yield- 
ing to the innate though long per- 
verted noblenefs of difpofitiou) he 
had difpatched a written meflage 
tothe virtuous heroine, humbly 


begging her pardon, and the par. » 


don of her injured hufband, for his 
pat behavior; and declaring to 
hér, in terms of the moft bitter 
contrition, that ’till that moment 
he knew aot the value of a fex, to 
which fhe was herfelf an ornament, 
and to which, he blufhed to con- 
fefs, at length, he had through life 
acted, but unconfcioufly, acted as a 
villain. 

With this meflage he fent an or- 
der for the immediate releafment 
of Florio, as alfo pofitive directions 


to afford both Lucilla and him 


every indulgence and accommoda- 


tion which their illnefs might re- 


quire, or which, at leaft, the fitua- 
tion of the garrifon would permit. 

It was likewife his intention to 
procure for Florio, without delay, 
the command of a company. But, 
alas! this intention was rendered 
fruitlefs by the termination of the 
fever, which {till continued to prey 
upon them, and which, the very 
week after this fudden reverfe of 
their fortune, carried them both 
off, within two hours of each other, 
leaving to. their departed fouls 
this fingle confolation (if a confo- 
lation it could be to them in 
Heaven,) that their remains were 
deftined to be interred in one 
gtave, amidit the fighs and la- 
mentations of the moft numerous 
concourfe of people that ever 
graced the funeral of a def€ving 
and truly martyred pair. 
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Te CHARACTER f EUDOXUS. 
(By Dr. Coliguon.} 


IS window falutes the Eaft. 

The valleys muft be guilded 
by the morning rays, by the time I 
get to Eudoxus, for already have 
they madethe uplands{mile,and the 
face of nature cheerful. With this 
foliloquy in his mouth, Philemon 
fprang from bed, and, hurrying on 
a dreis calculated for convenience 
rather than fhow, fallied out to 
call on his friend Eudoxus. 

The frefhnefs of the air, the ver- 
dure of every field and tree, the 
enamel! of the meadows, the mufic 
of the birds, that with melodious 
and cheerful voices welcomed fo 
faira morning, the curious orient 
ftreaks with which the rifing fun 
embellifhed the eaftern part of 
Heaven, and, above all, that fource 
of light, who, though he fhews us 
all that we. fee of glorious and 
fair, fhews us nothing fo glorious 
and fair as himfelf, quite b ontostat 
and tranfported Philemon. He 
was roufed from his extacy bya 
f.male fongftrefs, whofe voice, 
though not governed by {kill, did, 
by its native fwectnefs, fo repair 
the want of it, that art was abfent 
without being miffed. 

Curiofity prompted him to fee 
who was the poffeffor of fo much. 
power to pleafe, whom he foon 
difcovered in the habit of a milk. 
maid. The fair creature had the 
bluthes of the morning im her 
cheeks, the fplendor of the fun in 
her eyes, the frefanefs of the fields 
in her looks, the whitenefs of the 
milk the was exprefling in her fkin, 
the melody of the , ot in her 
voice. Her cloaths were almoft 
as coarfe as cleanly, and though 
they fuited her condition, were 
very ill matched with her beauty. 


Having liftened a while atten. 
tively to this artlefs fyren, he pur. 
fued his way, when, in a narrow 
path, his eyes were faluted bya 
far different objeé ; ‘an epitome of 
human ftature, a fuperannuated 
figure of mortality, whofe flirivel. 


led meagre face, hollow eye, and 3 


tattered fqualid rags, recalled to 
his imagination the cuftomary im 
gredients neceflary to make 4 
witch, when fuperttition, miftake 
and malice are difpofed for fuch a 
work. } 

This miferable object was crawl 
ing to her wretched home, under 
a burthen toomuch for her ftrengtl 
to bear, though confifting but of 
the refufe of boughs which the 
wind of the preceding night had 
fnapped from the lofty trees of a 
neighboring avenue. <A few an. 
fwers fatisfied Philemon of the real- 
ity of her fufferings ; andy influ 
enced by the tendereft and mot 
powerful inftin& of nature, com- 
paffion, he haftened to relieve her 
diftrefs, and to gratify himéelf in 
the exquifite raptures that flow 
from compaffion and benevolence. 

He foon arrived at the habitation 
of Eudoxus, who had; in the courfe 
of two months, buried an affedtion- 
ate wife, and a promifing amiable 
fon. He found the worthy Divine 
(on fuch he was) with a book be- 
ore him, in which he feemed to 
read attentively. At the fight of 
Philemon he {prang forward, and, 
embracing him, placed him ona 
feat befide him; when, wipin 
away a tear that would force itfelf 
into. .his eye, he thanked him for 
his friendly vifit. Philemon faw 
with pleafure the Chriftian de- 
portment of this holy mourner. 
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No fallying into loud complaints ; 
no wringing of the hands, or beat- 
ing of the breaft, or withing him- 
felf unborn, which are but the 
ceremonies of forrow, the pomp 
and oftentation of an effeminate 
stief, which fpeaks not fo much 
e. greatnefs of the mifery, as the 
Jittlenefs of the mind. 

To whom Philemon.—I thought 
it my duty to come, feeing we are 
not born for ourfelves only, but by 
the very condition of our’ nature 
are obliged to confecrate our lives 
to the fervice of others: It isa 
reciprocal debt, from which no 
mortal is free. 1 rejoice to find 
you fo compofed, after fo feverea 
yifitation, and could almoft with 
to af on what confiderations that 
comfort is founded, that fo much 
exceeds the expectations even of 
your friends. © 4 

‘Lam forry, replied Eudoxus, if 
any reafons are thought neceflary 
for my prefent compofure ; but [ 
will faithfully give them all. And 
Iwill begig by confefling, that I 
did, at firft, fincerely with to follow, 
where all I held dear, was gone 
before. For whocan either mar- 
vel at, or blame, the defire of ad- 
vantage ?.Can any thing be more 
natural than that the weary travel- 
ler thould long for reft, the prif- 
oner for liberty, and the banithed. 
for home? But I recollected what 
Thad fo often myfelf preached to 
others, that, in general, we fhould, 
only hope in this world for con- 
tent ; that if we aim at any thing 
higher, we fhall chiefly meet with’ 
grief and. difappointment ; that, 
our endeavors, as rational beings, 
fhould be principally direéted at 
making ourfelves eafy now, and 
happy hereafter; as mifery and 
affiiGtion are not Jefs natural in this 
world, than forrow, hail, ftorm, 
and tempeft ; and it were as rea- 


fonable to hope for a year without 
winter, as for a life without trouble. 
Life, however {weet it feems, is a 
draught “ with bitter in- 
gredients. ome drink deeper 
than others, before they come at 
them ; but, if they do not fwim at 
the top for youth to tafte them, it 
is ten to one but old age will find 


them thicker at the bottom; dnd: — 


it is the employment of faith, and 
patience, and the work of wifdom 
and virtue, to teach us to drink 
the {weet part with thankfulnefs 
and pleafure, and to {wallow the 
bitter without reluctance and re- 
pining. Nay, | have told my flock, 
that we ftand indebted to Divine 
Providence for our phyfic, as well] 
as our food ; that the contempt 
they experience from men, is a 
wholefome purge for pride, their 
poverty a cure tor luxury and wan- 
ton defires, and that ficknefs makes 
us duly grateful for health, | 
I next refleted that my vifita- 
tions were not like thofe of Job, 
fudden, and treading on the heels 
of each other, but were gradual 
and forefeen ; and fo much as an 
evil touches on the means, fo much 
help it yields towards patience. 
Every — of forrow is a pre- 
paration for the next; buy when 
we pafs to extremes without the 
means, we want the benefits of re- 
collection, and multtruft entirely to 
our own ttrength. To come from 
all things to nothing, is not a de- 
f{eent, but a downfall, where it js a 
rare cafe not to be maimed at laf. 
- Lnext confidered the force of ex- 


ample—how preat is the facred of-, 


fice’ I bear; which puts it in my 
power, not only to excufe, but al- 
moft to canonize the worlt actions ; 
which ought, therefore, to make 
me remarkably ftrift and wary in 
allmy behavior; fince many of 
my pariihioners; thinking it, per- 
haps, 
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haps, impoffible to fall, in imitat- 
ing me, my faults may contrac a 
deeper guilt, by being precedents, 
than by being fins. 

Laftly and principally, my 
friend, I fupport myfelf in know- 
ing, that through the merits of 
my Redeemer, the day will fhortly 
eome, that will calt no clouds up- 
on my. mind, nor ftir the leaft 
breath of inordinate paffion in my 
foul; when I fhall be always fe- 
rene, have the happinefs to Jive in 
a conftant tranquility and yoruffled 
repofe, without pain, ficknefs, or 
infirmity, in the prefence of the 
Divine Majefly and the bleffed 
Jefus; in the fogiety of glorious 
Angels, and good men made pet- 
fe& ; to partake of a felicity great 
as God's goodnefs could defign, 
his wifdom contrive, or his power 
effect, for my entertainment. 

Such a noble inftance of pious 
refignation, fuch a fpecimen of 
rational comfert, kept, for a while, 
even Philemon filent ; which Eu- 
doxts interpreting as a mark of 
his not being fufficiently convinced 
by what he had yet faid, he add- 
ed :—Some pious men, Philemon, 
have gone much farther than this, 
and have afferted, that to be cor- 
rected by fuch a father as God, 
and with fo much love, doth put 
us rather into 4 need of humility 
for moderating that joy, which we 
fhall be apt to conceive from his 
charity towards us, than of the vir- 
tue of patience, whereby to endure 
the punifhment that he lays upon 
us ; for though he fometimes gives 
a pardon without correaion, yet 
never correction without af intent 
to pardon. The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, bleffed 
be the name of the Lord. 

Eudoxus was now fo compoied, 
that he preffed his friend to tay 
and breakfaft with him, and while 
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it was preparing, propofed Walking 
with him a little into the fiel 

during which he expreffed fuck 
fatisfaction at every thing aboyt 
him, convinced Philemon his mind 
was entirely at peace. A very 
fhort walk brought them in fightof 
a handfome, houfe which the good 
Divine pointed to with a figh. Be 
ing afked the reafon, he replied, 
There lives YVaranes, a youth 
whofe faults are more the effed 
of aremifs education and the con 
tagion of loofe company, than the 
produc ofa bad heart. As foon 
as Iam able, my firft vifit muft be 
there. The indecency and intem- 
perance of his conduc demands 
my friendly interpofition. Hehas 
but lately taken that houfe, and, 
this circumftance excepted, 1 have 
no reafon to complain of my fitua- 
tion. I have rather reafon to 
think myfelf happy. Zachary and 
Elizabeth, we read, had good 
neighbors, who did not envy their 
happinefs, but rejoiced. with them 
when they rejoiced, and, doubtlefs, 
would have wept with them, had 
they wept. A preacher that liveth 
among fuch, hath obtained a fair 
benefice, and may well acknowledge 
with David, “ that the lot is fallen 
unto him in a fair ground, and 


that he hath a goodly heritage.” © 


But woe to that Zachary, as an 
old writer emphatically fays, who 
is brother 20 dragons, and acom- 
panion unto oftriches ; conftrained 
to dwell with Mefhech, and to have 
his habitation among the tents of 
Kedar. 

I have fometimes thought, faid 
Philemon, this is one of the princi- 


pal hardthips of your funéion. — 


Your preferment may be advane 
tageous, and the fituation healthy 
and delightful, while the perfons 
with whom you muft affociate, 
may chance to be perfectly difa- 
greeable ; 
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le ; or, which is much worfe, 
and yet very frequent, difpofed to 
quarrel upon every occafion, if not 


_ with you, at leaft with one another. 


Of all that is commanded us, faid 
Eudoxus, there is nothing more 
contrary to our wicked nature, than 
toloye ovr neighbor as ourfelves. 
Wecan with eafe enyy him if he 
be rich, or fcorn him if he be poor, 
but, to love him, the Devil hath 
more craftthanfo. Jt were hard 


‘for him to prevajl over fo many, 


if men fhould once begin to love 
one another. But we mutt take 
our lot as we find it, and endeay- 
or to mend as many as we can, and 
to bear patiently with thofe we 
cannot reform. 

As they walked gently towards 
home, Philemon could not but oft- 
enftop to view the agreeable prof- 

the country afforded; where 
the verdure of the trees, mixed 
‘with the brightnefs of the ripening 
corn, the party colored meadows, 
and the lowing herd, tempted his 
eye into a controyerfy of pleafure, 
neither knowing well how to take 
it off, or where to fix it amid fo 
beautiful a variety, and fo much 
orderly confufion. 

Yes, my Philemon, for Eudoxus 
read his thoughts, the Supreme 
Difpofer of events has commanded 
on and profit to walk hand in 
band through his ample creation, 


Charaéter of Eudoxus. wy 


making all things fo perfettly 
pieafing, as if beauty was their on- 
ly end ; yet all things fo eminently 
ferviceable, as if ufefulnefs had 
been their fole defign. And, 
therefore, never do 1 walk abroad, 
but my heart expands with grati4 
tude, and I confider myfelf put in- 
to this temple of God, this lower 
world, as the prieft of nature, to 
offer up the incenfe of thanks and 
praife,not only for myfeif, but for 
the mute and infenfible part of the 
creation, © ! how amiable is 
gratitude ! I have always looked 
upon it as the moft exalted princi- 
ple that can actuate the heart of 
man. Repentance indicates our 
nature fallen ; and prayer turns 
chiefly upon a regard to ourfelves ; 
while the exercife of gratitude fub- 
fitedin paradife, where there was 
no fault to deplore, and will be 
perpetual in Heayen, when God 
{hall be all in all. Nay, fome have 
gone fo far as to fay, that were 
there no pofitive command that 
enjoined it, nor any recompence 
laid up for it hereafter, a gener. 
ous mind would indulge in it, for 
the natural gratification that ac 
companies it. 

Here a footman appearing te 
acquaint Eudoxus that breakfak 
was ready, the converfation was 
put an end to for the prefent. 


Tue WN 


UD N. 


[Related by a traveller through Noxrmanpy.} 


" Mest and fellow-tra- 

vellers,” faid he, “in 
our way towards Bretagne, one 
night fet up our reft at the town of 
Vetre, formerly of confequence for 
its Magnificent Chateau, the re- 


‘mains of which fill exift. The 

windows of my bed chamber were 

oppofite to thefe ftupendous ruins, 

a few paces from the town, and 

they are now inhabited by the 

children of poverty, who find is 
, them 
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718 The Nun. 


them 2 partial fhelter from the fe- 
verity of the feafons. Nine tow- 
ers of this once princely manfion 
ftill refit the crumbling hand of 
time. It is feated on the fide of a 
fteep hill, and overlooks an extent 
of richly variegated country, once 
in the poffeffjon of thofe Lords 
whofe remains fleep in the town 
church, under tombs that age and 
accident have rendered illegible. ~ 


* Our guard and conduGor was * 


it feems, at a favorite im, and de- 
termined to make a night of it; 
difturbed by their gaiety and vo- 
ciferation the poor travellers, who 
had been fatigued by the preced- 
ing day’s journey, and myfelf a- 
mongft the reft. Being unable to 
fleep from the exceffive heat of the 
night, and from the frequent noife 
below, added to the fierce onfet of 
eertain troublefome infe&s that 
feemed to take advantage of a 
momentary paufe to honor me with 
an interlude in their own way, my 
patience was foon exhaufted, and 
the moon fhining bright I arofe 
and dreffed myfelf, not’ without 
fome patriotic reflections on the 
fuperior cleanlinefs and decorum 
which prevail in my own country 
Yn fimilar places. I went down 
ftairs, and, angrily quitting the 
houfe, took a ramble up the hill 
to enjoy the coolnefs of the mid- 
night breeze. 

“In the vicinity of the caftle 
towards which I wandered the 
night was filent as death. The 
weeds that grew out at the win- 
dows, the tvy that wrapped the 
nodding battlements fearcely wav- 
ed its leaves to the air. You ma 
madam,” faid my friend fmiling, 
* fay like Lady Honoria, that fark 
a place might be of utility if turn- 
ed into a gaol, but I have a degree 
of refpect, which you will perhaps 

gall romaatic, for thofe places ones 





the refidence of greatnefs, whok 
very names are now extin&. Tp 
fit under the ruin of a caftle-walf 
by moonlight, foothed by the lapfe 
of the half choaked ftream, and 


indulging “conje&tares on the un. 
a 


e of its once puiffant 


known 


owners, is to me a pleafure which . 


nurfes virtue while it foftens me in- 
to melancholy. ‘ While I furvey 
the inftability of what fo plaufibly 
promifed duration, although I then 
felt moft forcibly the general un. 
certainty of all things, yet 1 do not 
think one good pafLon is deadened 
by the contemplation ; my mindis 
then moft harmonized by the con 
viction, and’ thought flies from 
thence to the empyreum of good: 
nefs, empregnated with fenfibiljty, 
and clothed with fubmiffion,  ~ ' 

’ « T had wandered through fevé. 
ral arches, gateways, formerly en- 
trances to gardens, but now ferv- 
ing to afcertain the limits of 

rounds, where the cattle f{carcely 
ound fuftenance, when [ came to 
a part of the building which I im. 
agined to have been afamily chapel, 
by a figure of the Virgin over the’ 
‘poach, ‘and’ fome expreflive em- 
blems of mortality, which had fal. 
len from their places,and lay almof 
covered by the deep graff. Lem 
tered. e ‘roof had fallen in, 
and the moon fhed her clearef 
light through the ragged. branches 
of an aged hawthorn, which over 
fhadowed the cavity. The rays, 
fhown full on a venerable figure 
feated in a corner of the chapel. 
He appeared to fleep. I walked 
foftly towards him.. He reftgd his 


y arm on a fmall flab of white mar,’ 


ble. A chiffel, a pair of compafles, 
and rule, lay by him. [I looked 


attentively at the flab, which was 

placed upright, and peceived it to 

e new; the figures were in bat 

reltef, and very fmall, but appeat 
ently 
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ently executed with tafte. A fe- 
raph with a wreath of lilies feem- 
ed to hover above the tablet of a 
weeping Nun, which was fupport- 
ed by two doves. The faint her 


- patronefs fat beneath, and appear- 


ed to weep as the twined the fatal 
yeil with the rofaty, the crofs, and 
garlands of the gloomy cyprefs ; 
while Penitence on her bended 
knee,and Hope with a countenance, 
charaéteriftically expreflive, lifted 
her eye towards heaven. 
sé My curiofity was awakened, 
and perhaps fome more amiable 
pafhons : to return without grati- 
fying it was tantalizing, and to 
diturb the hoary artift feemed lit- 
tle tefs than criielty. Let him 
fleep, faid Pity, let him fleep while 
he may: the flumbers of age are 
tly broken when the decay 
of firength calls for an additional 
proportion !=But, cried Curiofity, 
interrupting her, if you do not in- 
quire now, you mifs the only poffi- 
ble opportunity ; your carriage 
fets owt by daylight, and you muft 
know now, or for ever remain ig- 
horant..—_Impoffible, cried E ; and 
going up to him, I ftruck my foot 


| a a ftone ; it rolled along 


uneven pavement, and anfwer- 


| dmy purpofe, by awaking him. 


“ He farted. 

“ Be not alarmed my good fath- 
et (for he wore a Carthufian hab- 
it) believe me I would not be an 
impertinent intruder on your re- 
foe though I cannot deny that I 

ve a ftrong defire to be inform- 
ed what can induce you to expofe 
your age thus. “Your hair is quite 
Wet, and your habit has abforbed 
i very great degree the dew of 
night. Suffer me to lead you where 
We may obviate the ptobable con- 
fequence of this negligence.” 

* I thank you, replied he, rifing, 
Thave not fag to go ; my abods is 


in the North tower of the Chateau, 
whither I ufually retire at dufk ; 
but this evening,as I wrought at the 
infcription of my datghter’s tomb, 
my {pirits became completely o- 
verpoweted. I wept bitterly. 
As the fun went down I grew calm, 
but nature as my age will not bear 
much, and I funk into the arms of 
fleep ere I was aware.” , 

«‘ Bot do not ftay here a mo- 
ment longer, cried I, haften to 
your bed, and let me attend you 
thither; I am a ftranger and @ 
foreigner, but I can revere your 
age, and fympathize in your dif- 
trefs.” 

“I will believe you,” returned 
he, in a frank tone; “ for I am too 
poor to tempt impofition ;and were 
it otherwife, there is that in your 
manner (taking my hand) which 
tells me you would be too gene- 
rous to practife it.” 

“ We were as much acquainted 
as if we had known each other. 
twenty years. 

“ He then knelt down, repeated: 
a ftiort prayét, and crofling him- 
felf very devoutly, went up to the 
tomb, and kifling the tablet, ex- 
claimed, “ Image of my injured 
Angelique !”’——--Tears fuppreffed 
what he would have uttered. 

“Come,” faid I, * this grief is 
deftroying your very life.” He 
yielded to my entreaty, and we 
left the ruin. 

“Ts it ces to enquire what 
fingular circumitances have occas 
fioned you fuch uncommon for- 
row ?” faid I, as we walked thro’ 
a corridore to his apartnient. 

“No,” faid he, “it is not 
wrong, you may know it, if you 
pleafe, from its very fource.” 

“« We were now at the feet of the 
winding ftairs of the.North tower. 
The old man put a cord whick 
hung frem the reof, into my peed. 
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by which, with infinite labor and 
difficulty, we reached, at length, 
his lofty, though cireumfcribed 
habitation. He then ftruck a light, 
and I infifted on his immediately 
firipping off his habit and drying 
his hair, while I chipped the wood 
to make a fire. He cheerfully com- 
plied, and having no change of 
clothes, got into bed, as his beft 
alternative. I then boiled fome 
water, arid having by accident 4 
bottle of brandy in my pocket, 
which a fair merchande, my fel- 
low paffenger, bad entrufted to my 
care the day before; I took the li- 
berty of making the poor fhivering 
monk as comfortable as I could at 
the good lady’s expenfe. 

«You know,” faid he; fmiling, 
as he took a fecond draught, “ dur 
Order does not allow this ; but I 
am not a bigot to culloms now. 
To accept and to enjoy all things 
in moderation, is the moft rational 
devotion we can offer to their beni- 
ficent Author. Alas! had I als 
ways fuffered teafon to decide on 
the propriety of cuftom, had I al 
ways confidered what our nature 
revolts at muft be difpleafing to the 
Deity, however varnifhed by the 
falfe light of fuperftition, then you 
had not feen me thus, then my An- 
gelique had not funk blooming in. 
to the grave,nor would my heart 
reproach me, as it now daily does, 
for the obftinate facrifice for unre. 
Sifting innocence.” 





The Nun. 


«© But perhaps,” faid T, vey 
charge yourlelf too hardly ; cng 
tom is a tyrant we muft frequently 
Obey, or”— 

Oh,” returned he, interrupt 
ing me. “1 have no apology ty 
ofier fave that of fupertftitious 
blindnefs. ‘Take this key, and un. 
lock the little trunk in yonder cor. 
ner ; you will there fee to what fa. 
tal lengths I have cherifhed error, 
without once liftening to the voice 
of nature. The compaffion you 
have fhewn, my poverty and my 
grief unite to make me difclofe 
myfelf without referve. Thole 
who have views for concealment, 
or an infuperable fhame at the idea 
of acknowledgement, may be re 
ferved ; but I have no motive. | 
live upon the charity of my neigh 
bors, therefore have nothing to lof; 
and the fhame I feel at acquainting 
you how ill I have acted, is a pun- 
ifhment which I voluntarily take 
upon myfelt; as fome atonement 
for the fin. 

«“ This,” continued he, laying 
his hand upon the paper which 
had brought up to his bed-fide, 


“ was written, as you will fee, after © 


my poor gifl took the veil, and 
contains nothing which I do not 
acknowledge to be too thue.” 

‘I opened the paper, and found 
it entitled, 

© MEMOIRS OF ANGELIQUE.” 


(To be continued.) 
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, 7 hashes 
in Forth MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 
‘ | Mr WISH. 
gh Wor hature of¢e allow my honeft with, 
ofe; | And grant completion to my hopes, I'd afk, 
ing ‘Not the gay {plendar of Afiatic pomp, 
one The fabled wealth of Crefus, nor moe rem 
ake Whofe fuftre fheds the blazing glare of day 
On the deep midnight of Peruvian mine ; 

lent Nor yet the flimfy gewgaws, and the {tate 

A diadem can give, which fools call 4/i/. 
in No, let the world be glutted with thofe joys, 
h : Thou phantom pleafurts, vifionary {weets, 
4 Which fink the foul beneath barbarity, 
i, And blaft the nobleft paffions of the heart. 
fer 7 To me, thefetreafures yicld no envied prize, 
and | No dear delight, no obje& worth the toil. 
not Vain were my labors, if a bafe fo weak, 

Which totters.at the whifper of a gale, 

snd Suftained my happinefs, A nobler boon 


My arrogance would crave, to {weeten life 
And give a zeft to affluence. Denied; 
I pine midft wealth and ficken at profufion» 


Stoics exult, Philofophy revile, 
And fpurn my weaknefs ; other joys I hate, 
And every with is centred in a wire. 
‘Tis nature’s voice ; and fhall a mortal fear 
o own her guidance! Tis the Deity 
Himfelf in tiature ; and fhall man inful:, 
' With impious fcorn, the Majelty of heaven ! 


A Wife ; dear taufe of fond anticipation | 
Delightful charm for each intruding care 
. Which wounds the breaft of cold indifference ! 

, Dear foother of the ills which chequer life, 
And grow in bofoms flill unwarm’d by friendship ! 
Thou loved, angelic fource of every joy, 
Richer than al! the trifles life cam give. 

Pel, PIIY. H Wigheus 
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Original Poetry. 


Without thy charm earth's higheft blifs would fade 
And pall the wearied feafe! E’en paradife 

Was naught to Adam, till Omnipetence, 

In mercy, crowned his pleafures with an Eves 


Man, ftill unlettered in the foft inftruction 
Of female excellence, and ftill unknown 
The bland, endearing, power of charming Woman, 
A favage rude, had ranged the wilds of nature, 
Nor felt the tender feclings of perfection : 
But taught by thee, too ew Keng inflructrefe, 
"The wild emotions of the foul are calmed 
And foftened into fympathy and love. 


There are, who boaft the {weets of folitude, 
And tell the joys of ftale celibacy. 
So then are fouls whofe impious pride would vaunt 
Superior gtéatnefs, and had rather reign 
Sole Potentates in Hell, than ferve in Heaven. 


Vain, facrilegious reafoner, when thou {ceft 
‘The mutual rapture of a happy: pair, 
Where heart is open to the gaze of heart, 
One foul their all, and one their only with ; 
Where ev'ry thought, in {weeteft unicn join’d, 
Still ftrengthens more the filken band of love, 
And bids joy {pringeternal ;, docs not nature, 
If ftill thy guilty confcience owns her power, 
Infli& Promethean Lorrors on thy heart, 
Thy per;ured heart, and curfe thy pride prepoft’rous ? 
Yes, fure, infulted Wifdom would invent 
Pangs more fevere than Hell itfelf could forge ; 
And ftill to damn thee more, would bid thee view 
The fweets of matrimony, but deny fruition. 


ELIDURUS. 
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fer the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


Jo AM A ND A; 
On the DEAT of a FRIEND; 
Inferibed with deference, and with affeBtion by “ Brother.” 


wane. Amanda,” heaves that lengthening figh} 
Why do thofe pearly tears bedew thine eye ! 2 


Affuage thy gricf ; let forrow be fuppreft, 

Thine Ela, ever lives ; thy friend's completely bleft. 
Still, tis confeft, fome tribute may be paid ; 

For “ Jefus wept" where Lazarus was laid : 


And from mild grief, {weet penfive pleafures flow 
Which gay uafecling folly cannot have. ef 


From all which we behold this truth appears, 
Our time's a moment, but a fpan our vears 
And Infpiration’s clarion, from on high, 
Jous to proclaim that al! who live muft dic. 


Mul 
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Moft then, “ my Sifter,” Ela’s much lov'd friend, 
Thy life, fo perfect, alfo have an end; 
Cannot thy virtue, genius, beauty fave; : 
Mutt they be veild in death, be buried in the grave ? 
Although, at this fad truth, affection weeps, 
The jpivit dies not, tho’ the body frecps : 
This confolation o’er life's bittereft woes 
Pours fweeteft balm; to anguith yields repofe, 


Yes! when the laf of {plendid light fhall dayn ; 
When, on the grave, fhall burft the joyous morn ; 
‘When the Redeemer fhall, in triumph, come, 

And guilt fhail trembie at th’ approaching doom; __ 


Thow, from each folitary {peck refin'd, A 
With the fame beauteous form, and virtuous tuind ; 
Shalt hear the trumpet found, to glory rife, 
And fhine the brighteit angel of the ikies. . MONIMIUS. 
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“Seletted poetry. 


en a ee 
By Ros. Merry, 27. 


HEN Winter chills the dre lain 
W poe lamest floods in cy Axl chaise 


If chance a tranfcient funbeam ch eer . 
The heav’nly maid I moft revere, 

How have I wifh’d that beam to be 

For her who never thinks cf me | 


When burning Summer’s heats arife, 
And languid nature drooping lies, ~ 
if chance a pafiing galé might bring 
The cooling fragrance of the fpring, 
How have I with’d that gale to be 
For her who never thinks of me | 


The morning dew that wets the rofe, 
‘ts blooming tints more lovely fhews ; 
So on that angel face appears 

The pearly luftre of her tears, 
‘When others woe fhe weeps to fee ; 
But O! the rever thinks of me. 


The trav’ler on’fome mountain’s fide 
Who dreads the dangers yet untry’d 
Amid the night's bewild’ring noon’ 
Enraptor'd views the rifing moon ; + 
So I rejoice the form to fee 
Of her who never thinks of me. 


Where’er her mournfyl foottteps 20, 

My thoughts attend in filent woe ; 
When clad m {miles her charms appear, 
My ravith'd foul is ever near ; 

Nought can my vanquith'd fancy fee 
But her who never thinks of me. 


When round the youths if tran{port gaze, 
Aad love forbidsthe power of praife; 
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While the with artlefs mein beguiles, / + Re 
And fweetly wounds the fatal {miles ; . 

Her triumphs ftill I'm fond to fee, “ 
Altho’ the never thinks on me, j 


Then go fair hope ! forever go, 
Here will I nourith deareft woe ; 

For forrow's felf can {weets impart ; 
Sweet every pang that rends the heart ; 
And {weet to die "twill furely be, 

For her who never thinks of me ! 


The SNOW-BALL, «4 canrara, 
By Curuszst Suaw, 


RECITATIVE. 
$ Harriet, wanton as the f{portive roe, 
Was pelting Strephon with the new-fall’n faow, 
Th” enamour’d youth, who'd long in vain admir'd, 
By ev'ry look and ev'ry gefture fir'd, 
While round his head the harmlefs bullets fly, 
Thus breathes his pailion, prefac’d with a fight 
An. 
Ceaie, my charmer, I conjure thee, 
Oh! ceafe this paftime, too fevere; 
Tho’ I burn, fnow cannot cure me, 
Fix’d is the flame that rages here. 
Snow in thy hand its chillnefs loofea, 
Each flake converts to glowing fire, 
Whilft thy cold breaft all warmth refufes ; 
Thus I by contraries expire. ; 


Recitative. 


At humble dfftance thus to tell your pain, ; 
What thould you meet but coldnefs and difdain ? 4 
Reply'd the laughing fair-—Obferve the fnow, Ns 
The funretir'd, broodso’er the vale below 
But when approaching near he gilds the day ; 
Tt owns the genial! flame, and melts away. 


Ain. 
Whining in this love-fick ftrain, 
Strephon, yeu will figh in vain; 
Kor your paffion thus to prove, 
Moves my Pity, not my Love. 
Pheebus points you to the prize, 
Take the hint—be timely wife ; 
Other arts, perhaps may move, 
And ripen Pity into Love. 


—— =e 
Or CAMB RI A. 
By Dr. Wooreor. 
EAR yonder [olitary tower, 
Lone glooming mid{t the moony light, 
J roam a ight’s {pecter’d hour, 
And climb the wide majecftic height ; 
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on the mountain let me reverent bow, 
ae wifdom, virtue, taught their founts to lowe 


Pale on a rock’s afpiring fieep, 
Behold a Druid fits forlorn, 
i fee the white-rob'd phantom weep, 
1 hear his harp of forrow mourn. 
The vanith’d grove provokes his deepef figh, 
And altars open’dte the gazing fky. 


Permit me, Druid, here to ftray, 
' And ponder ’mid thy drear retreat ; 
To wail the folitary way 
Where wifdom held her hallow’d feat 5 
Here let me roam in fpite of folly’s fmile, 
A penfive pilgrim, o’er each pitied pile. 
Poor ghoft ! no more the Druid race . 
5 Shall here their facred fires relume ; : 
No more their fhow’rs of incenfe blaze, . 
No more their tapers gid the gloom. 
Lo fnakes obicure along the temples creep, 
And foxes on the broken altars : 
No more beneath the golden hook 
The treafures of the grove fhall fall, 
Time triumphs o’er each blafted oak, 
Whofe power at length ‘hall cruth the ball. 
Led by the wrinkled power with 1d micg, 
Gigantic ruin treads the weeping Icene. 
No more the bards in ftrains fublime 
The actions of the brave proclaim, 
Thus refcuing from the rage of time 
Each god-like deed approv’d by fame. 
Deep in the duft each lyre ig laid unftrung, 
Whilft mute forever ftops each tunéful tongue, 
Here wifdom, virtue’s awful voice | 
Infpir’d the youths of Cornwall’s plains ; 
With fuch no more thefe hills rejoice, 
But deathrlike, fullen filence reigns ; 
Whilft melancholly,in yon mould’ring bower, 
Sits liftning to old oceam’s diftant roar. © © * 
Let others, heedlefs of the hill, 
With eye incurious along, 
My mufe with grief the fcene fhall fill, 
And {well with fofteft fighs her fong. 
Ah ! pleae’d each Druid manfon to deplore, 
Where wifdom, virtuc, dwelt, but dwell no mote. 


- 


‘ 


To the MY RT L PE. 


NFADING branch of verdant hue, 
In modeft fweetnefs dreft, 
ke off thy pearly tears of dew, 
And decorate my breaft. 
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Dear emblem of che con{tant mind, 
Truth’s confecrated tree, 

Still thall thy trembling bloffoms find, 
A faithful friend in me. 


Nor biting breeze, nor drizzling rain 








Thy glofly leaves can fpoil, 
Their beauties freth remain 

In every varying foil. 
tfe’er this aching heart of mine 

A wand'ring thought fhould prove ; 
O, let thy branches round it twine, 

And bind it falt to Love. 


Por ah! thelittle fluttering thing, 

Amidft Life’s tempeft rude ; 
} Has felt affiiction’s tharpett fting, 
Yet triumphs unfubdued. 


i Like tee, it braves the wintry wind, 
And mocks the ftorm’s fierce pow’, 
Tho’ from its hopes the blaft unkind, “ 

Has torn each promis'd flow’r. 


Tho’ round its fibres, barb’rous fate 
Has twin’d an icy {pell ; 

Still in its central fires elate, 
The pureft paffions dwell. 

When Life's difaft’rous fcene is fied, 
This humble boon I crave ; 

Oh ! bind your branches round my head, 
And bloom on my grave. 











4n ODE tw LOVE, 
@n the Author's receiving a Bawhble hifed by his Miltrefes 


et 
mo 


ae! 


. AIL Love! hail mighty magic pow’r ! 
Tis thine to wreathe the feltive bower, 
T’ entwine with grapes the laughing rofe, 
Where the thick nightfhade noifome grows ; 
And when the eyelids dropping flow, 
Hide direful fcenes of want and woe, 
’Tis thine the flumb’ring griefto drown 
In waves of rapture all thy own! 
1 feel, I feel, thy magic blifs, 
For Phase with an ardent kifs— 
(A kifs as when to Thetis’ breaft 
et he weftern Sun’s in glories preft ; 
There as her arms the God enfold, 
Each throbbing wave is ting’d with gold : 
A kifs as when, bright Cupid, thou 
Bad’ft Jove to Danae’s beauties bow, 
A The God in melting fervor glow’d, 
spl id And fhow'ry gold from Heaven flow’d) 
ia A like 
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A kifs e’en jealoufy might quell, | 
_And grief and care aud rage difpel, 

She pref upon this pledge of love. 

Lo ! golden joys their pitions move, 
Dance round its edge in blifsful ftrife, 

In fairy bands enchaining life: 

And lo ! their airy lyres they lift, 

And fing “ O guard thy Phade’s gift t 

« © watch it e’er with fond alarm, i 
Of Love the pledge—of Life the charm.” 





Te SOCIAL FIRE, 


wes beating rains and pinching wiads 
At night attack the lab’ring hinds, 


And force them to retire———~ J 
How fweet they pafs their time away : 


In fober talk, or ruftic play, 
Befide the Social Fire. 


Then nvany a plaintive tale is told 


Of thofe wh. ‘‘ng’ring in the cold, - b 


With cries and groans expire. 
The mournful ftory {trikes the car, 
They heave the figh, they drop the tear, 
Aad blefstheir Social Fire. ~~ 


The legendary: tale comes next, ~) 

With many an artful phrafe perplext, 
That well the tongue might tire ; 

The windows fhake, the drawers crack, 

Each thinks the Ghoft behind his back, ft 
And hitches to the fire. 


Or now perhaps fome homely fwain, 
Who fann’d the Loverc’s flame in vain, 
And glow’d with warm defire; 
Relates each ftratagem he play’d 
To win the coy difdainful maid, 
And eyes the Social Fire, 


To thefe fuceeed the jocund fong, 
From lungs lefs mufical than ftrong, 
And all to mirth afpire ; 
The humble roof returns the found, ' 
The focial Can moves brikly round, 
And brighter burns the kre. 


Oh! grant, kind Heav’n,a ftate like this, 
Where fimp e ignorance is blifs; 
"Tis all that I require : 
Then, then—to fhare the joys of life, 
Id feck a kind indulgent wife, 
Aad blels my Social Fire. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
ESSE 

A tribute of diftinguifhing gratitude is due to Venator for his inftructive and ele. 
gant eflays. 

Our Correfpondent, who promifed to fend us by the mail, more of “ ary tz; 
WORLD'S A sTace,” may fpare us the expenfe, by recollecting the great fimilarity his 
communication bears to one by “ THe TRAVELLER,” in one of the BoftonNew/papers, 
ofa year or two fiace. 

To infert the remarks on the Treaty, which we received through the medium of 
a valuable correfpondent, would place our “ LiTeRARY REPOSITORY” on the fide 
of party politics. 

The Erzcy on Castie Buitpine has appeared in a former volume of the Magazine, 


The Acrostic on Miss S. W. might offend the delicacy it praifes by its publicity. 
=P 20S CEG ooo 


CORRIGENDA: 


Acres ciroumfert centum litet Argus ocellos, 
Non tamén errantes cernat ubique typos. 


Our readers will pleafe to pardon leffer errors of the prefs, and correct the follow- 
ing more effential ones.—In the Magazine for January p. 10, line 18 from the bottom 
for enywiry read enginery. In the one for Feb. p- 69, |. 13 from the bottom, lor 
intelligent, read inellegant. And in p. 70, col. 1, !. 20, for deferved, read deferred. -* 
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I COMMUNICATED for the 7 . 


MA CC OUN.T or some ISLA N ] 


LATELY DISCOVERED IN THE SOUTH SEAS, AND ADDED TO 
' PERTY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


c (ACCOMPANID WITH A M4?P,) 


N a79t) Capt. Joseru Incra- Feb. 24, 1793-—a much! 
Ham, in the brigantine Hope, of than any European or | 
and from Bolton, bound to the N. y 
W. coaft of America, touched at 
Refoliition-bay ; and in his paflage 
from thence to the N. N. W. made 
a new difcovery of /even iflands, 
belonging to the clufler, called 
arguefas ; an account of which y 
Was publifhed in the Colleétions of quired how many iflunds 
the Hiftorical Society for the year to be in their neighbor] 
1793) page 20, &c. to Which the anfwered by defcribing 
reader is referred. day or two afterwat 
Before IJngraham’s difcovery was man came tothe tenten 
known, Capt. Fofiah Roberts failed was introduced | y the: 
from Bofton on a voyage to ihe N. inhabitant of the nd 
W. coalt, in the thip Jefferfon. This which they reprefented 
fhip carried the frame and rigging ifland of the ten. and fi 
of a {chooner, which was fet up.and dug 
launched at Refolution bay, in the | 
land of Chrittina; where Captain 
Roberts lay from Nove duty £792, to 
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